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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— & 

HE chief event of the week is the opening of the Turkish 
Parliament by the Sultan in person, which took place 

on Thursday. The scene, whieh is admirably described by 
the special correspondent of the Times, must have been very 
impressive. The crowd was the most wonderful that any city 
in the world could have produced, and, strangest of all, we 
read that “the windows and most of the roofs were bright 
with the faces of Turkish women, who, for this occasion at 
least, dispensed with the veil.” Inside the Parliament House 
at Stamboul the mixture of races and creeds, distinguished by 
a great variety of picturesque costume, justly reflected the 
nature of the Turkish Empire. Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, Arabs, and Druses, mixed with soldiers and great 
officers of State in gorgeous uniforms, were all represented. 
It is interesting to note that our Ambassador, Sir Gerard 
Lowther, as he walked to the Parliament House received an 
ovation which suggested “ that even the humblest in Stamboul 
vaguely connected us with this red-letter day of theirs.” The 
Sultan was so late as for a time to give some eolour to the 
rumours that his nerve had failed him at the last moment. 
When he came, however, he was well received; so, too, was the 
Speech from the Throne, which was read by his aide-de-camp. 








The Speech is strangely ideceeting from its mixture of the 
new and the old spirit. It begins with a statement as to why 
the first Parliament was temporarily dissolved over thirty 
years ago,—the ground alleged being the necessity of waiting 
till the education of the people had been brought to a 
sufficiently high level! That, of course, is a statement 
entirely at variance with the facts. Now, the Sultan proceeds, 
a Constitution has been promulgated without hesitation or 
doubt. Despite opposition from certain quarters, he issued 
orders for the elections. The Sultan goes on iu quite the old 
Turkish manner to describe how “ the Prince of Bulgaria and 
the Vali of Eastern Rumelia unexpectedly abandoned his 
allegiance to the Empire,’ and how the Austro-Hungarian 
Government bad annexed the provinees “ which it provision- 
ally occupied.” “These were two surprising events which 
caused us most profound regret.” The task of the Council 
of Ministers and of the Parliament was to safeguard 
the rights of the nation. The Speech ends with some 
excellent sentiments as to finding a satisfactory solution 
of international relations with the aid of the Great 
Powers, and as to the necessity of reorganising the national 
finances and developing the resources of the country. “ Our 





resolution to govern the country in conformity with the 
law of thy Constitution is irrevocable.” After the Sultan had 
withdrawn, the Deputies took the oath and swore fidelity to 
the Constitution and: the Sultan “us long as he should 
maintain the Constitution.” It is an unpleasant task to 
suggest difficulties in the way of Turkish Constitutional 
progress. We have, however, felt bound in another column 
to point out some of the daugers ahead, for there is nothing 
more foolish than to tell the helmsman of a vessel that there 
is no obstacle in the ship’s path when it is well known that 
the water is sown with sunken rocks. 


Friday’s papers contain statements that the seizure of 
Venezuelan Government ships by Dutch warships has resulted 
in a declaration of war by Venezuela. Since, however, a state 
of war already exists, it can hardly be said that the declara- 
tion is a matter of much importance. At the same time 
comes news that the revolutionary movement in Venezuela is 
growing, and that it is not impossible that President Castro's 
Government will very soon be overthrown. Possibly the 
President's visit to Europe may have something to do with 
these eventualities. At any rate, it is safe to say that during 
a revolutionary period the health of the President of a South 
American Republic is sure to be improved by residence abroad. 
We all know the story of the President who, after he had 
been shot at for nine months, complained that the lack of 
interest in public affairs was the curse of his country. 
President Castro is presumably of a different opinion. 


A debate on the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
began in the Austrian Chamber on Wednesday. The 
Christian Socialist leader, Prince Alois Liechtenstein, moved 
that the Bill of Annexation be read a first time, and 
after justifying the annexation, he argued that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina must have autonomy (we quote from the Times) 
“under the Hapsburg sceptre, together with Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia, as a Banate of Southern Hungary.” Dr. 
Shustershitch, the Southern Slav spokesman, declared that 
the provinces had every right to be united in one juridical 
body with the other Slav lands of the Crown. The Ozech 
Socialist, M. Nemec, satirised the action of the Government in 
tearing up the Treaty of Berlin. The annexation had been 
inspired by Clericals who wanted to advance Roman Catholic 
interests in' the provinces. All the Powers were displeased, 
and even Germany’ was sending Krupp guns concealed in 
coal-trucks to Servia. 


The debate is not yet concluded, but on Thursday the 
Austrian Prime Minister, Baron von Bienerth, intervened 
with important declarations as to the situation,—declara- 
tions, however, marked by the tone of official optimism, 
if not, indeed, of levity, which bas characterised the utter- 
ances of the representatives of the Dual Monarchy ever 
since the beginning of the crisis. The Government, he 
declared, had no reason to consider the European situation 
such as to cause anxiety, for the existing differences were 
not of a kind that could not be settled by diplomatic 
negotiations. The military dispositions adopted by Austria 
had the sole object of supplementing “our very weak forces 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, so as to enable them to discharge 
the increased garrison and police duties, and to aseure the 
tranquillity of the population.” They were totally devoid of 
any aggressive character. No diminution of the Turkish 
boycott was yet observable, and the Government had therefore 
warned the Porte that unless it fulfilled its obligations 
Austria-Hungary would hold it responsible for eventual 
damages. Since Turkey had taken into account the Austro- 
Hungarian standpoint, it had become possible to resume the 
interrupted negotiations in regard to the annexation. As to 
the Conference, Austria-Hungary had always regarded the 
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idea with sympathy, nay, she even considered the meeting of 
the Conference to be positively desirable, Her only condition 
was that a complete agreement concerning the tasks of the 
Conference should be previously attained between the Powers. 





We may note that the debate was continued by Professor 
Redlich, the well-known writer on English Constitutional 
law. Professor Redlich seems to have made an exceedingly 
anti-British speech sown with ridiculous accusations that we 
were trying to make good a falling off of forty millions in 
our trade by taking advantage of the Turkish boycott. 
Britain was opposing Austria because Austria had crossed 
our path and inflicted a reverse upon the Young Turks. 
“ We are confronted with an organised intrigue which reaches 
the highest point in the English State. (Lively assent.) It is 
directed above all against the Germans, also the Germans 
in Austria, so far as they count for anything.” Upon this 
we can only remark that for thorough wrong-headedness in 
politics there is nothing to match a Teutonic Professor. We 
have no doubt that Professor Redlich is quite honest, but could 
the art of talking political nonsense be carried further ? 


Mr. Roosevelt bas sent a special Message to Congress 
dealing with the charges of corrupt action brought against 
the United States Government in connexion with the Panama 
Canal. The story, which originated in the New York World, 
owned by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, accuses the Government of 
corruption in the transaction by which the Panama Canal 
property was acquired from its French owners, and expressly 
charges Mr. Charles P. Taft, brother of the President-elect, 
and Mr. Douglas Robinson, Mr. Roosevelt's brother-in- 
law, with making huge profits out of improper dealings 
between Government agents and an American syndicate who 
had got possession of the French company. It further accuses 
Mr. Cromwell, counsel for the Panama Canal Company in the 
negotiations, of illicit dealing, and asserts that the Govern- 
ment, with the connivance of Mr. W. H. Taft, then Secretary 
of War, destroyed or wiped out all traces of the “deal” 
between the Government and the outside beneficiaries. Mr. 
Roosevelt denounces these charges as false in every particular 
from end to end, and demands the public prosecution of Mr. 
Pulitzer, adding that the Attorney-General has under con- 
sideration the form in which proceedings shall be brought. 
It remains for Mr. Pulitzer to prove his charges—if he can. 
His so-called “answer” published on Wednesday proves 
nothing. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Morley explained 
the reforms which he and the Viceroy are to introduce into 
the Indian Government. The matter is so complicated, and 
deserves such careful consideration, that we will to-day only 
sketch in the very briefest form some of the main outlines of 
Lord Morley’s proposals, Let us say, to begin with, however, 
that Lord Morley’s speech, and the general attitude of mind 
shown by him, meet the true test of an Indian reformer. 
That test is that the reformer should keep his eye upon the 
object, and not be led astray by abstract considerations, The 
object is the better government of India, and the welfare and 
happiness of that strange medley of races, creeds, and vary- 
ing forms of civilisation and social development which we 
describe as the Indian Empire, an Empire composed of three 
hundred millions of people, of whom, in all probability, not 
two millions have any conception of what is meant by repre- 
sentative government, Those who-have a conception of, and 
attach value to, personal liberty and equal rights under the 
law are, of course, infinitely greater in number. Justice and 
security to pursue happiness in their own way are as much 
valued by the millions of India as by those of any other race. 


‘ried by this test, Lord Morley’s attitude is triumphantly 
vindicated. His proposals would, he declared, be extremely 
illogical if he were endeavouring to set up a Parliamentary 
system in India, but that was not the goal to which he 
aspyed. “If I knew my days, either official or corporeal, 
were to be twenty times longer than they can be, I should be 
sorry to set out for the goal of a great Parliament over 
India.” He was not, he declared, an Imperialist, but he 
presided over the destinies of a people ranging in their 
stages of transition from the Europeans of the fifth century 
in some parts by various stages to the twentieth century in 
other parts, and “to be the. guide of this movement is not 








only a human duty, but a great national honour, and one of 
the most glorious tasks ever confided to any Government,” 
Lord Morley further declared that he fully approved of, and 
shared responsibility for, the introduction of drastic machinery 
in the work of government. To persist in reforms is not 
concession to violence, but simply standing to our guns, 








The specific reforms proposed by Lord Morley include tie 
enlargement of the Provincial Councils by a number of 
members elected by municipalities, landlords, Mohammedans, 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Indian commercial com. 
munity. These Provincial Councils will have extensiyg 
powers of debating and passing resolutions on financial and 
other business. The Governor may, however, veto their 
decisions, There is to be a similar enlargement of the size, 
powers, and duties of the Imperial Legislative Council, but 
here the official majority is to be maintained. The Executive 
Councils of the Governors of Bombay and Madras are to 
be enlarged, and one member at least is to be a native 
of India. Power is given to create Executives in the 
other provinces. There is apparently to be no Constitu- 
tional change as regards the Viceroy’s Council—i.e., the 
Executive Council of the Government of India—but Lord 
Morley expressed his intention, should a vacancy occur, 
to recommend the appointment of a native. “This had 
the cordial approval of Lord Minto.” We will not now 
go into the question as to whether this is a wise step, but we 
may point out that one of the difficulties is the fact that no 
one native can possibly represent the native views of all 
India. If the native chosen is a Mohammedan, he will not 
represent the majority,—i.e., the Hindus, If he isa Hindu,a 
great minority which has shown itself specially loyal and 
friendly to British rule will go totally unrepresented. We do 
not say that this ig a fatal objection to the scheme, but it is 
one that we are bound to take note of. We cannot leave the 
subject without offering our sincerest congratulations to Lord 
Morley for the manner in which he has faced, and continues 
to face, the difficult responsibilities of his high office. 





The second reading of the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill 
wus moved in the House of Lords on Tuesday by Lord 
Beauchamp, who denied that it was a miners’ Bill, and 
denounced the estimates of decreased output and increased 
prices as absurdly exaggerated. Lord Newton moved the 
rejection of the Bill in an animated speech, condemning its cast- 
iron provisions, and taunting a Free-trade Government with 
placing a heavy impost on the consumer and heavily taxing a 
raw product. Lord Cromer, who supported the rejection, said 
that he wished the zeal of the Government in the cause of Free- 
trade were more practical and less academic. Analysing the 
finance of the Government, he asserted that it was largely 
responsible for a total want of confidence among the invest- 
ing classes, from which trade was mainly suffering. The 
present Bill dealt an additional and serious blow at this 
confidence, and if it was not restored the workers would 
suffer most. There was nothing to show that the Bill 
had any strong public opinion behind it; even the miners 
spoke with no certain voice. In conclusion, he declared 
that they would gain nothing by attempting to conciliate 
those who were conducting the campaign against the House 
of Lords, while by not doing what he conceived to be their 
duty they would alienate the sympathies of their active sup- 
porters, who would not unreasonably cast it in their teeth 
that they had not the courage of their own opinions. 


Lord Lansdowne, while owning to serious misgivings, and 
reserving the right to press for amendments in Committee, 
admitted the special claims of miners, and announced his 
intention to vote for the second reading. Lord St. Aldwyn 
cordially supported the Bill on the grounds of humanity, while 
Lord Londonderry and Lord Durham vigorously opposed it, 
the latter going so far as to say that he considered it would 
prove not a boon but a curse to the miners. Lord Orewe, 
replying for the Government, claimed that the debate had 
proved that this was not a party question, and expressed his 
belief that the Bill would meet with almost general approval. 
Ultimately, after a debate in which the balance of argument 
was dead against the Bill, the second reading was carried by 
121 votes to 44. The result was a triumph for the principles 
of Protection and a heavy blow to those of free exchange. On 
Thursday in Committee the Lords adopted an amendment 
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which the Government declared turned the Bill from an eight- 
hours into an eight-and-a-half-hours Bill, and another which 
makes the Bill come into operation on July Ist, 1910, instead 
of on July Ist, 1909. Both amendments were opposed by the 
Government. We have dealt elsewhere with the possibility 
of deciding the differences of opinion between the two Houses 
by adding a Referendum clause to the Bill. 


On Friday week Mr. Asquith at a dinner emphasised 
the fact that the Lords had in effect rejected the 
Licensing Bill before a word had been uttered in their 
House in explanation of its principles. He compared with 
the treatment of the Liberal Licensing and Education Bills 
by the House of Lords the very different treatment of the 
Conservative Licensing and Education Bills. Put briefly, 
the situation was this,—that the present system enabled the 
party which had been repudiated by the country at the polls 
to determine, through the House of Lords, what legislation 
there should or should not be. Was that state of things to 
continue? He declared that it must be ended, and he 
therefore invited the Liberal Party to regard “the veto 
of the House of Lords as the dominating issue in politics.” 
Mr, Asquith went on to discuss the question of immediate 
dissolution, and rejected that course as “historically un- 
tenable” and “immeasurably absurd.” He refused to set 
up such a precedent. As to the programme of next Session 
he could say little, but he assured his audience that the next 
Budget “would stand at the very centre of the Liberal 
Party's work.” It would raise again the controversy with 
the House of Lords in its acutest form, and from this con- 
troversy the party would not shrink. Liberals had now only 
to simplify the issue and concentrate on one point. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the general situation created 
hy Mr. Asquith’s speech. We must, however, protest as Free- 
traders against his monstrous suggestion that the Liberals 
should at the next General Election go to the country on the 
double cry of Free-trade and “ Down with the Lords.” The 
present Government have already done incalculable injury to 
Free-trade through their policy of Socialistic social reform. 
To force upon Unionist Free-traders, and indeed on all 
moderate Free-traders, the alternatives of Tariff Reform or a 
single Chamber would, we had imagined till Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, be too great a betrayal of the cause of Free-trade even 
for the Government. We warn the Ministry and the Liberal 
Party that if they persist in so mad a policy they will find 
thousands of electors obliged to declare that it will be better 
to vote for Tariff Reformers, hateful as such an act would 
be, than to place the country at the mercy of asingle House,— 
a House controlled by the caucus and the “ guillotine,” for 
that is what the abolition of the veto of the Lords means in 
practice. Not only will this Government make no sacrifice 
to maintain Free-trade, but they claim the right to use Free- 
trade as a weapon in a party faction fight. 





On Monday the Royal Geographical Society held a special 
meeting to celebrate Speke’s discovery of the Victoria Nyanza. 
Sir W. Garstin read a most interesting paper in which he 
reviewed the exploration of the Nile since Speke’s time, and 
described the great engineering works which have been 
earried out. To-day the main facts about the Nile are all 
known, although much surveying in detail remains to be done. 
Among the unsurveyed districts is that west of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. Little is known of the Didessa and the Yabus, 
important tributaries of the Blue Nile. Finally, a correct 
survey of Lake Albert Edward is still wanting. The only 
fault that can be found with Sir William Garstin’s paper, as 
Lord Cromer said in a letter, is that it scarcely did justice to 
Sir William Garstin himself. His labours have turned to 
account the discoveries of Speke and others, and posterity 
will regard them as among the very noblest engineering 
chievements of our time. 


Mr. Vivian, M.P., in a striking letter in the Times of last 
Saturday notes that many Trade-Unionists who had paid 
for twenty or thirty years into the funds of an association 
organised for proyiding strike-pay, out-of-work allowance, 
payment during sickness, Ac,, are now “called on to con- 
tribute to a fund for promoting political dogma which was 
abhorrent to them, or forfeit the right to the benefits referred 
to. This refinement of political tyranny is organised, and 








the right to continue it demanded, by men who have never 
tired of denouncing the squire when he gives his labourer 
the alternative of voting as he wishes or leaving his job, or 
the unscrupulous employer who does the same.” Mr. Vivian 
contests the view that this perversion of the true objects 
of Trade-Unions is only a normal outcome of majority rule. 
It has been brought about in most cases, so he asserts, by a vote 
of quite a minority of members—*“ well-drilled political sharp- 
shooters ”’—who control the machinery of trade organisations, 
Many members, he adds, are now deciding to leave and 
forfeit the benefits they have paid for rather than support a 
political dogma they disagree with, and he has no doubt that 
“if the Liberal Government become a party to legislation for 
legalising the use of Trade-Union funds for political partisan 
purposes, they will pay a very heavy price at the polls.” 





Sir Adam Block, the alternative President of the Council of 
the Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt, strongly 
supports the commercial independence of Turkey in an able 
letter in Monday's Times. The exceptional fiscal privileges— 
i.e., in regard to the Stamp Act, Property-tax, and Law of 
Succession—enjoyed by foreigners in Turkey, “are allowed 
in no Western State, and, while favouring the foreigner to 
the prejudice of the native, prevent the Government from 
establishing an equilibrium in its Budget, to say nothing of 
finding the means to reorganise and reform its administration.” 
Finance will undoubtedly be a crucial matter for the new 
Parliament, and Sir Adum Block does good service in raising 
the question. At the same time, we must remember that 
the chief point to consider is whether we can depend upon 
the present enlightened and reasonable régime lusting. If 
the maintenance of the new régime cannot be depended on, it 
will be necessary to proceed with the greatest caution. To 
abolish the Capitulations and the Treaties as to taxation, and 
then to find Turkey submerged beneath the flood of reaction, 
might involve many British subjects and traders in absolute 
ruin. 


On Monday Mr. Jobn Long, publisher, was summoned at 
Marlborough Street Police Court for selling an indecent book 
entitled “The Yoke.” A secondsummons required him to show 
cause why the copies of the book on his premises should not 
be destroyed. Counsel for the prosecution stated that since 
the issue of the search-warrant and the summons Mr. Long 
had given an undertaking to discontinue the sale or publica- 
tion of the book in the United Kingdom, and he accordingly 
asked permission to withdraw the firstsummons. Mr. Denman 
consented, and made an order on the second summons for the 
destruction of the book. As readers of the Spectator know, we 
have never supported the establishment of a literary censor- 
ship, and we have no desire to set up an extreme puritanical 
standard in fiction, but we congratulate the National Vigilance 
Association on their success in carrying through a much- 
needed prosecution, the lesson of which will, we hope, not be 
thrown away on other publishers. 


On Saturday last Mr. Burns presided at a dinner given to 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., in recognition of his municipal 
services to London. ‘The Progressives of “the civie 
renaissance of 1889” had, he declared, inspiration and ideals, 
“Without a vision the people perish.” Mr. Dickinson had 
been caught young for municipal service, and gave his best 
years to what had been a wonderful revolution in the life of 
London. A bad sign to-day was that the enlistment of young 
men under the banner of municipal progress was far less rapid 
than formerly. Mr. Burns went on to say that the present 
Council practised a parsimony which was worse than 
extravagance, and London deserved better government. 
With portions of Mr. Burns’s speech, though by no means 
with the last sentence, we heartily agree, and it is well 
worth reading as the thought of a Londoner who is 
intensely proud of his city and extraordinarily well informed 
in its conditions and history. But the great reform pro- 
gramme of 1889 led on to a period in which it had become 
so much the fashion to spend money that money was spent 
almost for the sake of spending it. The London electorate did 
well to call a halt at that moment, however much need there 
may be for further reforms in the future. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a Care 


WHY NOT THE REFERENDUM? 


ITING last week before Mr. Asquith’s speech on the 
question of the House of Lords had been delivered, 
we ventured to prophesy that it would politically amount 
to little or nothing. “Though,” we said, “it will be no 
doubt an exceedingly able and impressive piece of oratory, 
it will not advance matters beyond the stage of ‘ Beware 
lest you provoke us beyond endurance!’” We do not 
think that any impartial person can read the reports of 
Mr. Asquith’s speech without admitting that our forecast 
exactly describes it. Mr. Asquith’s forensic training 
enables him to be as impressive in handling a weak case 
or a hopeless case as when he has got everything in his 
favour, But this is only a matter of art. Of practical 
suggestions for getting rid of the obstacles to the carrying 
out of their policy caused by the House of Lords about 
which Liberals make such bitter complaint, not one was 
to be found in the speech. It merely told us that the 
Liberals dislike the Lords very much; indeed, regard 
them as intolerable. It is obvious, however, that you 
cannot make a great Constitutional crisis by saying in 
impressive language what in reality amounts to no more 
than :—“Ob, you very wicked persons!” “How can 
you go on like that!” “I really am surprised at 
you!” “You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” The 
House of Lords, as it showed on Tuesday night when it 
passed the second reading of the Eight Hours (Miners) 
Bill, is not a very courageous Assembly, can be very 
sasily frightened, and when frightened tends to lose its 
bead and to mistake molehills for mountains.—As Lord 
Beaconsfield said some seventy vears ago, “there is no 
more unpleasant spectacle than that of a patrician in 
a panic.”—But even the House of Lords could not be 
frightened by such a speech as Mr. Asquith’s. It would 
not have alarmed a naughty schoolgirl! at a picnic. The 
reason for this is, of course, that, as the whole world knows, 
Mr. Asquith had nothing to propose. His financial threat 
is either a piece of injustice so gross as to be absurd, or else 
it is no threat at all, but merely a statement of a lugubrious 
fact, namely, that we shall all have to pay very heavily 
for the Government’s policy of so-called social reform. 
The reason that he has nothing to propose is that he has 
not got the country behind him. And not only has he 
not got the country behind him, but there is not even 
anything which can by a stretch of the imagination be 
called public interest in or excitement over the action 
of the Peers. If there is indignation at all, it is that they 
are such a very timorous and ineffectual Second Chamber. 
The central fact of the situation is admirably expressed by 
Punch in its chief cartoon this week, entitled “ Boiling 
over with Apathy.” In one corner Lord Lansdowne holds 
up a rejected Bill. In the front of the picture Mr. Asquith, 
in an exceedingly truculent attitude, says: “ Insult me six 
times more and I won’t be answerable for myself, and 
Heaven knows what would happen if I appealed to my 
friend here, who already has great difficulty in controlling 
his indignation.” Behind Mr. Asquith we see “ my friend 
here ”—John Bull—comfortably asleep on a garden 
seat, without even his dreams being disturbed by the 
dispute. Punch has shown during the seventy years of 
its existence an extraordinary knack of diagnosing the 
political situation and portraying the mood of the 
country, but we venture to say that it has never done it 
more successfully. . 


It is evident that the more thoughtful Liberals are 
beginning to realise the dangers and difficulties of the 
situation created by scolding the Peers and telling them 
they are defying the will of their master, but at the same 
time. swearing that no power on earth will induce the 
true and faithful servants—i.e., the Commons—to appeal 
to that master and get the unfaithful servants dis- 
charged. For example. the Westminster Gazette, after two 
days’ ecstatic “chortling” over Mr. Asquith’s brave 
words, is falling back into its wonted attitude of good 
sense and ability to appreciate things as they are rather 
than as the party politician would wish them to be. In 
its leader of Tuesday it throws out the suggestion 
that the Refereudum might be used to determine dis- 


policy which the Spectator has advocated for the last ten 
or twelve years; but it is indeed significant to observe the 
Westminster approaching such a solution, for, unless we 
are mistaken, it has hitherto found a number of imperatiyg 
reasons for considering that a poll of the people is not 
a really democratic institution. Our readers know our 
arguments in favour of the Referendum for the settlement 
of disputes between the two Houses so well that we shall 
only recapitulate them in outline on the present occasion, 
In spirit the House of Lords may already be said to have 
adopted the Referendum. The Peers never take up the 
line of saying that they mean to stop this or that piece 
of legislation whether it is wanted by the country or not, 
The most they assert is that the will of the country is not 
clear, and that till the master has expressed his wish they 
are bound to discharge the duty which that master has 
imposed upon them,—that of revising, and if necessary 
vetoing, the legislative projects of the House of Commons. 
“If the will of the country is clear, we yield without 
question.” That is the attitude of the Lords, and that is 
in effect the inchoate Referendum. 

It is one of the advantages of the proposal to settle 
disputes between the two Houses by a poll of the 
people that it could be brought about without any great 
Constitutional change or disturbance. It might come 
incidentally, or almost accidentally, like other great 
changes in our political organism. All that would 
be necessary would be for the Lords, in a case where 
they could not. settle matters with the Commons, to yield 
to the wish of the Lower House on specific points, but 
to add to the Bill the following clause:—*‘ This Act 
shall not come into operation till a poll of the people 
be taken thereon, and a majority of votes polled be 
shown to be in favour of its coming into operation. Such 
poll of the people shall be taken in the manner prescribed 
in the schedule to this Act.” The schedule to the Act 
would empower the Crown to send writs to the returning 
officer in each constituency directing him to issue notices 
declaring that ‘‘a poll of the people upon an Act entitled 
‘An Act for, &c., &c.,’ will be taken on the day of 
, at which all persons eligible to vote at Parliamentary 
elections will be entitled to record their votes”: the election 
to be held under the Ballot Act and Corrupt Practices 
Act, and other Acts concerned with Parliamentary 
elections in so far as they are applicable. Further, the 
returning officer would be required to appoint as polling. 
stations those used at Parliamentary elections. ll 
elections would be held on the same day. The counting of 
the votes would be conducted in the presence of not less 
than six impartial persons resident in the constituency. 
(Such impartial persons would, of course, be in practice the 
representatives of the chief political parties.) The writs 
would be made returnable within three days after the day of 
election, except in the case of the most distant Scottish 
constituencies, and would be endorsed with the numbers 
of the persons voting respectively “Yes” and “No.” The 
form of ballot-paper might be as follows :— 











POLL OF THE PEOPLE. 
Held on the 











* Those who are in favour of the Act coming into operation should 
place a cross (X) in the column headed “‘ Yes.’ Those who are against 
should place a cross (X) in the column headed “* No.” 











It will be seen from the above how easy is the mechanism 
of the Referendum. In spite of this fact, we are quite 
prepared to find a great many people saying at first that 
the thing is impossible, and that it can never be worked 
in England. ‘Though the idea is no doubt an excellent 
one in itself, it is quite impracticable.” We venture to 
thiuk, however, that a little familiarity with the subject 
will soon disabuse people of the notion that it is impossible. 
As a matter of fact, it will be quite as easy to vote at 





putes between the two Houses. That is, of course, the 


Referendum as at an ordinary election, 
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We must now deal with one or two objections. One is 
that the Referendum put into operation by the House of 
Lords would only act when the Liberals were in power, gnd 
never in the case of Conservative legislation. We meet this 
in the following way. We would make a Referendum 
obligatory on any new Act in regard to which not less than, 
say, two hundred or two hundred and fifty Members 
of the House of Commons had petitioned for a poll of 
the people. This provision would make Conservative 
measures subject to the Referendum. Another objection 
js that the House of Lords would be for ever worrying 
the country with the Referendum. We do not believe 
jt. There is nothing which Englishmen, or bodies of 
Englishmen, dislike more than being beaten. We may 
be sure, therefore, that the Lords would not add the 
Referendum clause to a Bill unless they thought there 
was a very good chance of the Bill being defeated. Again, 
the Ministry in power would not like to force upon the 
Peers recourse to the Referendum by resisting all amend- 
ments made by the Lords lest they, too, should be beaten 
at the polls. The Referendum would only be used in 
cases where there was a real doubt as to the opinion 
of the country. A third objection is that the Ministry 
would think it necessary to resign after a Bill had 
been lost by Referendum. This is surely a most 
frivolous objection. Ministries do not resign if they are 
beaten at a dozen by-elections, and yet by-elections 
involve the question of confidence far more than a 
Referendum would. A Referendum would merely state 
the objection of the country to a particular law, and would 
in no way declare that the electors considered the Govern- 
ment inefficient or unworthy of their confidence from an 
administrative point of view. There is a further objection 
which is noticed, though not emphasised very strongly, by 
the Westminster Gazette. It suggests that the effect of 
the Referendum would be to weaken the position of the 
Members of the House of Commons, or at any rate to 
derogate from their senatorial status and make them 
regard themselves more as delegates than as limbs of the 
Legislature. We cannot agree. We believe, indeed, that 
the effect would be just the opposite. As it is, a Member 
of Parliament feels that his constituency has no power of 
expressing itself as to a particular piece of legislation 
except by means of his vote. He therefore may be tempted 
to .vote against his conviction because he considers 
himself as the only conduit-pipe through which the will of 
the constituency can flow. If, however, in matters of 
great importance he knew that the constituency would 
have power to veto a particular measure, he would feel 
freer to indulge his own views as to what was right. 
He would say, in fact :—‘“ I feel bound to support this Bill 
because I have come to regard the arguments in its favour 
as overwhelming. If, however, as seems likely, my 
constituents hold other views, they can express them 
when this very important statute is referred to their 
decision.” 

We have said enough to justify our belief that the 
Referendum is the true remedy for disputes between the 
two Houses which cannot be settled in any other way. 
We are glad to see that Lord St. Aldwyn in his speech 
on Monday showed himself favourable to this solution. 
We may also note that the Prime Minister not only 
some years ago expressed a favourable opinion of the 
Referendum, but the other day, in answer to the deputa- 
tion of the Proportional Representation Society, mentioned 
the Referendum in sympathetic terms. ‘These seem to be 
good omens for the adoption of the solution in question. 
We may add that our proposal that there should be no 
special Referendum Act, but that the Lords should append 
a Referendum clause to the first Bill on which they 
differ seriously from the Commons, would in effect allow 
the experiment to be tried without committing the 
country absolutely to this new device. If it worked well, 
the precedent could be followed. If not, and if public 
opinion showed itself adverse to the Referendum, then we 
need hear no more about it. And why should not 
this experiment be tried in regard to the Eight Hours 
(Miners) Bill? It is a measure which it is eminently 
right that the country as a whole should pass judgment 
on, for it affects consumers throughout the nation. 
The Lords have passed the second reading unwillingly. 
Let them make amends for their timidity by adding 
a Referendum clause. If the Commons refuse to assent 





to such a clause, then they must be held to have rejected 
the Referendum solution. If, however, they do not reject 
it, we shall have taken a very important step towasds 
solving a grave and difficult Constitutional problem. 





THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 


HE meeting of the first Turkish Parliament is an 
event which is bound to create a very great amount 
of sympathy and interest in this country. Should the 
experiment be a success, and the Parliament do its work 
satisfactorily, the path of Turkey towards free institutions 
and a sound administrative system should be smooth 
and easy. If, on the other hand, the Parliament proves 
incapable of doing the work required of it, it is difficult 
to see how a reaction to the old and evil régime of 
despotism can be avoided. Our sympathies are naturally 
with the Parliament and the Young Turks, who have 
shown so much good sense and so much self-restraint in 
the course of the revolution which has created the 
Parliament. In spite, however, of our sympathies and our 
desire that all should go well, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact that there are difficulties many and great 
before the Turkish House of Commons. But the best 
way to surmount those difficulties is not to pretend that 
they do not exist, but rather to face them in the full light 
of knowledge. Dangers are exaggerated, not diminished, 
by ignoring them. 

The first danger is to be found in the want of homo- 
geneity which must exist in a Turkish Parliament, as it 
exists in the Turkish Empire itself. Nothing strikes the 
visitor to Constantinople more than the indications he sees 
on all sides that the city is rather a fortuitous concourse 
of racial atoms than a true community. The process 
of amalgamation seems never to have taken place. The 
various creeds, races, and even nations continue separate 
in spite of the fact that they have lived side by side for 
many centuries. The Turk, the Jew, the Greek, the 
Armenian, the Latin, and the Slav are all represented, but 
all remain in water-tight compartments, and if not actively 
hostile to each other, at any rate absorbed in no common 
whole. The condition of Constantinople is typical of the 
Empire. The solidarity which exists in most Western 
countries, and in China and Japan in the East, is wanting. 
The Turks, notwithstanding the rigour, nay, cruelty, of 
their conquests, and the fact that they are supposed to 
have offered the alternatives of death or conversion to their 
creed to those they overcame, seem to have been curiously 
indifferent on this question of absorption. They were in 
the past content with domination, and did not desire to 
fuse the people of the lands they conquered into a 
harmonious polity. The principle so well expressed. by 
Bacon when he said that only those States which were 
liberal in the matter of naturalisation were fit for Empire 
does not appear to have dawned upon the Turk. Hence 
the processes of racial absorption, which in the case of 
most European nations were get through many centuries 
ago, still remain in Turkey to be accomplished. For the 
moment, no doubt, the magic of the revolution has produced 
an extraordinary amount of harmony between the separate 
units, but it would be rash, or at any rate premature, to 
assume that this harmony will last. In any case, it will 
be subjected to a very severe trial when it comes to a 
question of voting in a Parliament. The Turks have 
been the dominant race for so long that it will be 
very difficult for them in practice to submit to com- 
binations among the other races in the Empire, should 
such combinations threaten the defeat of the Turkish view 
on some important question. What we mean is this. 
Suppose, under the exigencies of the Parliamentary situa- 
tion, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Armenians, in agree- 
ment with the more advanced section of the Turkish 
Deputies, combine to carry some proposal which may seem 
exceedingly dangerous to the older-fashioned Turks. Will 
these endure this necessary phenomenon of Parliamentary 
government, and be content to think that later, and 
by some further and different combination, they may be 
able to obtain what they regard as essential to the 
welfare of Turkey? Unless they are able to show such a 
spirit, there can be very little hope for the maintenance 
of Parliamentary institutions. We trust that they may 
be, but at the same time we cannot help pointing out 
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that their training has hardly been of the kind to make so 
philosophic a temper come easy. 

The next difficulty that must be faced is the fact that 
Parliaments only do well if and when they give their con- 
fidence to men who have a special gift for the management 
of deliberative Assemblies. That freedom and representa- 
tive institutions triumphed in England was largely due to 
the fact that when the struggle with the Royal power 
came, the English House of Commons was led and 
controlled by men with a special gift for the ag =} 
work of that House. If the reign of Charles I. had 
not produced men of the character of Eliot, Pym, and 
Fampden—men in whom the spirit of wise counsel, com- 
promise, and the persuasive instinct were combined with 
tenacity of purpose, and in whom the power to fix upon 
} sore el a and trouble little about non-essentials rose 
to the point of genius—the cause of free institutions could 
never have been victorious over the statecraft of Charles, 
of Laud, and of Strafford. Are there men of the type of 
Pym and Hampden in the Turkish Parliament? If there 
are, all may be well. If not, it is greatly to be feared 
that the reign of Constitutionalism in Turkey must be 
short and precarious. We do not, of course, mean tc say 
that all is lost without an exact reproduction of Pym, 
for Pym was a man of quite exceptional character, and 
it would be too much to expect that the world should 
for the second time produce such a statesman. Al! that 
is necessary is that there shall be one or two leaders 
imbued with something of his spirit. That this spirit can 
to a certain extent be made we do not doubt. If the 
Turkish leaders will remember not to trouble too much 
about logie and consistency, and will always keep in mind 
the truism that under Constitutional government the half- 
loaf must be preferred to no bread, and that peaceful ways 
of obtaining the desired end must be tried until seventy times 
seven before recourse is had to force, they may turn them- 
selves into very fair imitations of our Parliamentary leaders. 

Another of the difficulties confronting the Turkish Parlia- 
ment is to be found in what we might call the attractive- 
ness of too rapid and too complete an imitation of Western 
methods. e trust that the Turkish Parliament will not 
assume that because a thing is done at Westminster, 
or at Washington, or in the Palais Bourbon, therefore it 
ought to be done, and done at once, at Constantinople. 
The Turkish Parliament must aim at becoming an 
institution appropriate to the Turkish spirit, and must 
not allow itself to be regarded as a foreign exotic. Its 
leaders must never forget that there is a vast amount of 
prejudice, especially in Asiatic Turkey, against every form 
of government by talking and voting,—a prejudice which, 
though dormant for the moment, is bound to break out as 
soon as the fruits of representative institutions are seen. 
The very thing which endears Parliamentary institutions 
to many of the Young Turks—namely, that they bring 
them into touch with, and put them on a level with, the 
most enlightened of Western nations—is a source of the 
profoundest annoyance and disgust to a great section of 
Moslem and Turkish opinion. It is unfortunate that it 
should be so; but undoubtedly some of those who form 
the soundest and best part of the Turkish community 
regard anything in the nature of Western institutions 
with the utmost suspicion, This old Turkish feeling was 
well expressed by the late Lord Houghton in his poem, 
“The Turk at Constantinople ” :— 

“Men of the West! Ye understand us not; 

We younomore Ye take our good for ill; 

Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot— 

Perfect snbmission to creative will ; 

Ye would rejoice to watch from us depart 

Our ancient temperance—our peace of heart. 

What can ye give us for a Faith so lost? 

For love of Duty and delight in Prayer? 

How are we wiser that our minds are tost 

By winds of knowledge on a sea of care ? 

How are we better that we hardly fear 

To break the laws our fathers held most dear?” 
If these words cannot be regarded as exactly appropriate 
to the existing situation, we believe that they nevertheless 
represent a very large section of Mohammedan feeling. 
Further, we hold that this section of Mohammedan 
feeling may very easily come to believe that the new 
Parliament is a Western institution inspired by Western 
ideas. In other words, the more the Turkish Parliament 
talks about Western enlightenment and appears to be 








copying Western ideas, the more hateful will it become to 
these upholders of the old faith. 

Another of the capital difficulties which we must indicate 
is the possibility of disputes between the Parliament 
and the Committee of Union and Progress, which may 
roughly be described as representing the best side of 
the Army We are well aware that a very large portion, 
probably a good deal more than half, of the Parliament 
have been returned as supporters of that Committee, 
Therefore at first sight one might expect that there could 
be little or no friction between the two bodies. We 
must never forget, however, that Parliamentary Assemblies 
are always inclined, and in a certain sense rightly 
inclined, to extend and increase their powers. A Parlia- 
ment, too, after it has been in session for a very short 
time, develops idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of its own, 
Thus, though in theory there ought to be no friction 
between the Army, as represented by the Young Turks, 
and Parliament, we should be by no means surprised 
to see such friction grow up in the course of the next 
few months. The Turkish Parliament, unless it is a 
much Jess human institution than seems likely, can hardly 
help feeling a certain jealousy towards the Army, just 
as our Parliament did during the Great Rebellion. It may 
be remembered that one of the chief factors which helped 
to make ill-blood between the Long Parliament and the 
soldiers was the fact that the King intrigued with both, 
and that each was in turn terrified that a combination 
between the King and its rivals would destroy it. It 
was owing to this that the King ultimately lost 
his head. Similar circumstances may produce similar 
results in Turkey, and we may find the Army at one 
moment and the Parliament at another combining with 
the Sultan and his old entourage to get the victory. It 
will not, indeed, be necessary for such intrigues actually 
to take place. The fact that they will be dreaded is 
sufficient. We see that an example of the friction 
which we apprehend is already reported. The Turkish 
newspaper Jkdam has accused Rahmi Bey, Deputy 
for Salonika, and one of the representatives of the 
Salonika Committee at the capital, of having visited the 
Sultan some ten days ago in company with other members 
of the Committee, and done his utmost to induce his 
Majesty to dismiss Kiamil Pasha from office and to appoint 
Hilmi Pasha in his place. Rahmi Bey is said to have 
admitted the truth of this accusation, and declared that he 
will justify his action before Parliament. As to the merits 
of the dispute we can pronounce no opinion, but we agree 
with the correspondent of the Z'imes in thinking that the 
introduction, under whatever pretext, of the practice of 
appealing to the Sultan over the heads of responsible 
Ministers may prove a source of grave danger. If 
unfortunately it should come to a struggle, we may feel 
pretty sure that it is the Army which will win. 
No doubt the rank-and-file, owing to it being a con- 
script Army, are by no means anxious to play a political 
part. At the same time, they would probably obey their 
officers, and those officers are politicians, and many of 
them very able politicians. Very likely they are no more 
self-seeking than were the officers of the Cromwellian 
Army, but that will not prevent the kind of difficulties 
arising with which we are dealing. Indeed, it makes them 
the more likely to take place. 

Yet one more obstacle must be mentioned. The extreme 
delicacy of the foreign situation will, we fear, prove no 
small source of danger. If the leaders of the Turkish 
Parliament are wise, they will induce the Assembly to be 
as reticent as possible in regard to foreign affairs. But 
such reticence will obviously be maintained with very great 
difficulty, and many of the Deputies, no doubt with a good 
show of reason, will argue that if they are precluded from 
influencing foreign affairs, they might just as well have 
stayed at home during a crisis like the present. 

In conclusion, we may say once more that we have 
enumerated this long and gloomy list of rocks ahead in 
no spirit of hostility to the Turkish Parliament, but 
rather from our very strong desire that it shall be 
a success. The leaders of the Young Turks are, we know, 
keen students of foreign criticism. If our words of 
warning should be noted by them, and should prove, as the 
words of lookers-on sometimes do prove, of use aud help 
in the tremendous task before them, our satisfaction will 
be deep and sincere, 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


E have no love for carping criticism of men who 
W are engaged in a difficult task, and the adminis- 
tration of Ireland is assuredly at all times no light 
occupation. But it is impossible to refrain from protest 
when those in charge of the Irish helm are blindly and 
stupidly steering the ship on the rocks. With the best of 
intentions, Mr. Birrell has succeeded in gravely weakening 
the restraints of law and order, and to-day we honestly 
pelieve that Ireland is drifting into a worse state than 
she has been in since the Fenian outrages. The Chief 
Secretary's blunders are due partly to false theory, and 
partiy to sheer inability to grapple with a situation. He 
seems to think that a joke or a kindly phrase will keep 
the riff-raff of a population in order. For months he 
let the ugly and discreditable practice of cattle-driving 
flourish unchecked, refusing to make use of the 
ordinary powers of repression which the law gave him, 
till a Chancery Judge, without any support from Mr. 
Birrell, managed to find a way to vindicate the outraged 
decencies. And now, after months of negligence, we 
have the bad theory in the new Irish Land Bill, 
which has been carried over to next Session. Last 
week we pointed out some of the glaring faults of 
that measure. Indeed, they are so glaring that it is 
difficult to believe that it is the work of serious statesmen. 
Yet we are assured that a Liberal Government will strain 
every nerve to pass this measure, which runs counter 
to every Liberal principle. Once upon a time Liberals 
believed in justice, individual liberty, and sound economics. 
But this Bill gives ignorance and idleness a preference 
over skill and experience, ties up the individual in 
bureaucratic shackles, and flatly defies every economic 
principle known to mankind. 





declared that the Bill is what the cattle-drivers fought 
for, and that Mr. Lennon of Mullingar has thus delivered 
his soul: “To-day Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, who 
were independent men, down to the most insignificant 
member of the party, were all cattle-drivers, and Mr. 
Birrell, for that matter, was a very vicious cattle-driver ” ? 
We hope the Chief Secretary likes his fellow-sportsmen. 
There is one thing of which he may be perfectly sure, and 
that is that few of these sportsmen will ever settle down 
into useful tenants. ‘They will get their holdings cheap 
from the Government, and they will lease them at a profit on 
the eleven months’ grazing system. A Bill may make this 


| procedure illegal, but what do these spoilt darlings of the 


law care for illegality? They will do it all the same, and 
Mr. Birrell from his place in the House of Commons will 
declare that no law should be enforced which is in conflict 
with the communal conscience. 

Mr. Ginnell has most decidedly won, and the result is a 
state of affairs in Ireland which every wellwisher of the 
Irish people must look on with grave concern. The 
Nationalist Party found the wind taken out of its sails by 
the Land Act of 1903; it has lost thousands of recruits to 
the Sinn Fein movement; and being, therefore, deserted by 
the decent peasant and the intellectual, is clutching more 
desperately at the riff-raff of society. Mr. Birrell has 
played its game for it, and given preferential treat- 
ment to that worthy clientele. As a consequence, we see 
lawlessness everywhere. The insane repeal of the Arms 
Act makes every ragamuflin a public danger. Old methods 
of persecution are being revived, and unfortunate land- 
lords are being terrorised into parting with their home 
farms and demesnes. What of that dream that once 
tenants were provided with fair holdings, they and the 
squires would live happily side by side? ‘The case of Mr. 


“Men before cattle,” says | Charles Neville Clarke, a Tipperary county gentleman, 


Mr. Birrell, with his love of an emotional catchword. to which the Times has referred this week, shows what 


He might as well cry ‘Men before turnips,” “ Men | 


before wheat,” ‘‘Men befcre bacon,” or any other kind | 
of produce. On his theory, which confuses the product | 
and the cultivator, the only defensible type of holding | 
is a baby-farm. ‘Abolish the ranches,” he says again, | 
appealing to un-Liberal prejudice by the use of a foreign 
word. Let us put our case in homely prose. Certain 
districts of Ireland, owing to soil and climatic conditions, 
are economically more suited to grazing than to any 
other form of farming. The grazing industry demands 
capital and a considerable area, therefore the grazing 
farms are large. It is of immense value to the country, 
for it enables the small farmers to find a ready market 
for the young stock they breed; and since it is, on the 
whole, a profitable business, it brings money where money 
is sorely needed. Mr. Birrell, in effect, proposes to destroy 
that industry, though it is a purely Irish industry, and 
not one which can be dubbed as “Saxon,” or “alien,” or 
“Protestant,” and to set in its place a collection of small 
holders without capital, without skill, without co-operative 
agencies, who will take what they can get out of their 
holdings. That something will be less than the graziers 
got, and therefore the country will suffer a net loss. We 
had imagined land settlement to be a thing requiring 
careful selection of both land and occupant and strict 
attention to economic laws. To Mr. Birrell’s ardent soul 
it is an enterprise which depends solely on the grace of 
rhetoric and fine sentiments. 

This is bad enough, but there is worse to follow. Who 
is to occupy these “ranches”? If tenants were brought 
from congested districts, we should still think it ruinous 
policy, but we should dimly see a motive. But the “con- 
gests” are to have nothing, as Mr. Butcher showed clearly 
in a letter to the Times of Monday. “ Every holding,” 
said the Dudley Commission, “given to the son of a 
tenant, or to any other person not at present a landholder, 
will to that extent perpetuate congestion in the West.” 
This is precisely what the Bill intends to do. It gives up 
the problem of congestion, forsakes Connaught for Meath 
and Westmeath and Tipperary, and proposes to satisfy 
the “land-hungry eyes” which Mr. Birrell sees in every 
Irish village. ‘The landless are to be presented with bits 
of the grass farms; the heroes of the cattle-drives, who 
braved for their principles the perils of cold and dark- 
ness and an occasional stumble into a bog, are to have 
their reward. Can we wonder that Mr. Ginnel] has taken 





Mr, Birrell to his bosom, that Mr. Dooley of Birr has 





is going on. Mr. Clarke is an exemplary landlord, who 
has never given a grazing lease or evicted a tenant. 
He has sold all his property to his tenants except his 
demesne and home farm, aud on these he employs about a 
hundred people. The League has been attempting to 
force a sale of the home farm, and its bravos—a hundred 
to one, according to their heroic practice—have been 
bombarding his house with stones, while a rigid boycott 
has been maintained against him in the countryside, 
The men who are anxious to grab Mr. Clarke's land have 
already large farms of their own. If this is Mr. Birrell’s 
“ Jand-hunger,” it is very like the old-fashioned brigandage 
of which King Ahab furnishes the classical instance. The 
whole situation is intolerable. Mr. Birrell’s persistent 
sentimental blindness has destroyed the chief sanction of 
civilisation, and without this sanction no reform, even if 
it were conceived with supernatural wisdom, would be 
effective for a week. 


LORD CROMER ON EGYPT. 


HE address which Lord Cromer delivered to the Eighty 
Club on Tuesday was notable for its lucidity, its 
common-sense, and, we would add, forits simplicity. Lord 
Cromer’s ratiocination always carries the mind along at 
such an easy gait that we cannot hesitate to take the next 
step, for we have complete confidence that it will be on 
firm ground, otherwise Lord Cromer would not ask us to 
tread there. We often find ourselves wondering what 
kind of natural perversity it is in some people who see in 
Lord Cromer’s singular combination of the love of progress 
and thegeneralship which insists on making good the ground 
already won before venturing farther merely an antipathy 
to nationalistic aspirations. It is only Lord Cromer'’s 
acute sense of responsibility which restrains his anxiety 
to see Egypt put in possession of the Constitutional powers 
which the Nationalists demand. We would even go so 
far as to say that Lord Cromer’s eager description of what 
Egypt may hope for some day is rather in danger of being 
misunderstood by Egyptian Nationalists,—of being taken 
as a kind of guarantee that British statesmen are con- 
templating definite concessions for which, as Lord Cromer 
himself admitted, the Egyptians have not yet proved their 
fitness in any way. We will return to that point presently. 
It was a happy thought of the Eighty Club to ask Lord 
Cromer to deliver this address (which, by the way, we are 
very glad to see is to be published as a pamphlet by Messrs. 
Macmillan), aud an act of wisdom in Lord Cromer to 
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consent to do it. The time was opportune, because the 
wave of political dissatisfaction which has swept over Turkey, 
India, and Persia has rather complicated the issue of 
Nationalism in Egypt for the minds of ordinary men. It 
has made them ask why what we all approve in Turkey 
and Persia should not be good also in Egypt. That is a 
very natural question; but it is easy to answer that of 
course Constitutionalism is good also in Egypt only if 
one has forgotten the facts of the Egyptian situation. 
It: was those which Lord Cromer once more stated with 
incomparable clearness. 

‘ The growth of Nationalism in Egypt was not denied or 
underestimated by Lord Cromer. ‘Close observers of 
Eastern affairs,” he said, “have for long predicted that 
association with Europe would eventually cuuse the bond 
of nationality to be substituted for that of religion, 
which has, up to the present time, kept Eastern societies 
together. Symptoms are not wanting to show that the 
Fast has at last awoke from its long lethargy, and that 
this transformation of thought has begun.” But how are 
all the mixed inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile to be 
associated in the government of the land they inhabit ? 
Egyptian affairs are often discussed as though the opinions 
of Egyptians and of the United Kingdom had alone to be 
consulted. This is a cardinal, though an obvious, mistake. 
Not only does Egypt still form part of the Ottoman 
Empire (in spite of the curious and significant cooling off 
of the ardour of Egyptian Nationalists for the Turkish 
attachment directly Turkey declared herself a Constitu- 
tional country), but according to the law of Europe, 
Britain in dealing with Egypt stands on a footing of 
absolute equality with sixteen other Powers. And this 
equality is nota diplomatic fiction. It is a very important 
reality. It is owing to this legal status of equality that 
the Capitulations cannot be modified without the consent 
of every European Power. ‘The Capitulations, which 
prevent any important law from being made applicable to 
foreign subjects without the consent of ail the Powers, 
spread their blight over all natural progress in Egypt. It 
is unnecessary to re-examine this familiar check on 
advancement, which Lord Salisbury once compared with 
the old liberum veto of the Polish Diet, without the 
advantage of being able to cut off the dissentient’s head. 
It is enough to give the words in which Lord Cromer 
summarises the political conditions under the Capitula- 
tions :—“ When people talk of an Egyptian Constitution, 
or of an Egyptian Parliament which will have a right to 
tax Egyptians, or to make laws for Egyptians, any such 
institution, unless its attributes and composition have 
received the unanimous consent of all the Powers, will 
have no power to tax all the dwellers in Egypt, and, 
moreover, will be precluded from taking action in all 
the more important spheres of legislative activity.” 
For it must be remembered that the people of Egypt 
will not be turned into a single and homogeneous race by 
the magic act of calling them “ Egyptians”; they are 
Greeks, Italians, and Frenchmen as well as natives. To 
quote Lord Cromer again :—“ To speak of Parliamentary 
government when Parliament canuot exercise any authority 
over that section of the population which, though relatively 


spirit of enterprise, and influence, the most important in 
the country, is merely to delude oneself with words. 
Once show me a prospect that an Egyptian Constitution 
can be created which will truly represent the views and 
interests of all the inhabitants of the Nile Valley, whether 
European, African, er Asiatic, whether Christian or 
Moslem—one which will inspire the confidence of Europe 
and of all the dwellers in Egypt of whatsoever race and 
creed—one which will maintain the reasonable rights of 
the Khedive, whose very difficult position in convexion 
with all these matters should be sympathetically recog- 
nised—one also which will safeguard the legitimate rights 
of Turkey—then, I say, I shall at once become an ardent 
Egyptian Constitutionalist.” Those sentences express a 
vast, if not a prohibitive, obstacle in the way of a Parlia- 
mentary régime in Egypt; yet, strange to say, it is 
commonly left out of account altogether by those who 
indulge in amiable visions for Egypt without troubling to 
inform themselves very precisely how they are to be 
realised. At-present, as Lord Cromer remarked, Egypt is 
in the position Birmingham or York would be in if its 
muuicipality could not make a new road without applying 











for leave to Paris, Rome, and every other capital’ iq 
Europe. 

We have mentioned the European obstacles in the wa 
of Constitutionalism in Egypt, but have said little of thos 
among the Egyptians themselves. A country which hag 
even a bare chance of governing itself well must at least 
show an earnest desire to do so. Ability must be proved 
later, but the desire must be there from the beginning 
What sign is there of this desire? The elections to the 
existing Provincial Councils, which in their turn send 
members to the Legislativ» Council, ought to give some 
indication. Lord Cromer says :—*“ There are in Cairo a 
hundred and thirty-four thousand male adult Egyptians 
who are entitled to vote. At the last election only thirty. 
four thousand of these took the trouble to register them- 
selves, aud of these only fifteen hundred, or 1-1 per cent. of 
the total number who might have qualified, voted. In one 
of the thirteen districts into which the town of Cairo is 
divided no election took place, owing to the fact that there 
were no candidates, and that none of the electors put in 
an appearance during the whole day. At Alexandria, with 
an adult male Egyptian population of seventy thousand, 
only fourteen thousand electors are registered, and of these 
only seven hundred and fifty took part in the last election. 
The same experience was repeated elsewhere. Indeed, in 
many places it appears that it was only through the 
energetic action taken by the local authorities, aided by the 
village policeman, that any one was induced to vote atall.” 
It is surely obvious that there must be two preliminaries 
to Constitutionalism in Egypt; one is the successful 
working of the Provincial Councils (which in their 
expanded form will soon be at once a school and a test), 
and the other is a successful attempt by the Egyptian 
Nationalists to associate European residents—French, 
Greeks, Italians, or whoever they may be—with them in 
this work of self-government. The Capitulations will 
never be removed, and Egypt will never become in any 
real sense a nation, till all the Powers of Europe are 
satisfied that their nationals and their interests will be as 
safe under Egyptian rule as they are under British 
administration to-day. They will expect assurances and 
representations on this point from their nationals. Yet, 
incredible though it seems, the Egyptian Nationalists 
make practically no effort to enlist foreigners on their 
side. ‘hey remind them that they are foreigners, instead 
of trying to draw them gently into a common national 
life. 

It may be said :—“ But why should not Egypt be left to 
govern herself in her own way? If she cannot create a 
Parliamentary model because that is alien to her instincts, 
why should she not still be free to live according to her 
inclinations and her lights?” The answer is simple and 
brief. To do that would be to allow Egypt to return 
to despotism and misery. If Lord Cromer can make one 
claim more justly than another, it is that he helped the poor 
people of Egypt. He helped them as against the more 
nimble-witted and educated class, who were very well able 
to look after themselves and their pockets. It would 
be an inhuman dereliction of our duty in the world to 


: ot th . 2 | sacrifice the poor Egyptians, to allow them to become once 
small in number, is, in respect to its wealth, intelligence, | 


more the prey of extortioners and bullies. That is our 
sincere opinion, and we are prepared to stand by it against 
any plan for sacrificing them, however much that plan might 
be disguised by political sentimentalism, or however uncon- 
scious its authors might be of the cruelty they proposed. 
There might conceivably be a benevolent despotism for a 
short time, it is true; but just as the American proverb about 
acquired wealth says “from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves 
in three generations,” so, we are sure, would it bea case of 
passing back tothe bad old sort of tyranny in Egypt in about 
the same time, if not sooner. The people of Egypt have 
now a direct appeal to the British officials. Their habit of 
petitioning is no empty form. Grievances are examined 
and remedied as quickly as possible, and the people well 
know that this is so. It may be, as some pessimists think, 
that the Egyptian will never qualify for Parliamentary 
government. His mind works differently from ours, and it 
is thought that one might as well invite a horse to becomea 
lion. In any case, we are certain that it will be a long 
time before Britain can honestly leave Egyptians to their 
own devices. It is because we are sure of that that we 
fear lest Egyptian Nationalists should think any of Lord 
Cromer’s generous words are an encouragement which 
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ought naturally to be followed rapidly by the establish- 
ment of a Constitutional Government. The chief defect 
of the Proclamation which Queen Victoria issued when 
the Crown took over the Government of India from 
the old Company was that it employed vague images 
which Indians have been able to quote ever since 
as a sort of promise of the gift of self-govern- 
ment. Frankly, we regard the future fitness of the 
Egyptians for Constitutional government as an open 
uestion. There is no analogy between one country and 
any other; the Young Turks have acted with singular 
coolness and wisdom, the Egyptian Nationalists never 
have; and similarly we might go on and demonstrate 
that there is no possible comparison between Persia 
(whatever one may think of the prospects of Constitu- 
tionalism there) aud Egypt, or between India and Egypt, 
because of their fundamental differences in fersonal 
character and the difference in their obligations to other 
Powers. Englishmen have that habit of mind which 
postulates Parliamentary government. We say honestly 
that we would rather live under a bad democracy in 
Britain with the continual hope of improvement than 
under a good autocracy. But then Britain is peopled by 
men of Western race, and men who believe in and desire 
free institutions. Nothing we have said can be taken 
as a symptom of a wavering democratic faith. But we 
refuse to bow the knee in the temple of any universal 
formula, or to admit that because Constitutionalism agrees 
with white men, it must therefore agree with those of a 
totally different race. 





THE LORDS AND THE EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


T is not always easy to follow the motives which 
govern the action of the House of Lords. The 
Peers are supposed in a general way to give Bills much 
the same treatment which they receive in the Commons. 
The same rough distinction is drawn between principles 
and details, and according as a measure is thought capable 
or incapable of substantial improvement, it is either 
rejected on the second reading or amended in Committee. 
On two recent occasions the Lords have had to apply this 
canon to Bills of the first importance. In the first case 
—the Licensing Bill—they found the principle of the 
Bill so intolerable that they went out of their way to 
invest their rejection of it with every circumstance of 
contumely. The debate on the second reading was 
hardly, except in form, carried on within the walls of 
Parliament. The fate of the Bill was determined on in a 
private house, and in ostentatious disregard of the ordinary 
conditions of debate. Yet the Licensing Bill, bad as it 
was, might have been converted without much difficulty 
into a comparatively harmless measure. The source from 
which compensation was to be drawn and the machinery 
by which the money was to be raised had been created by 
the Act of 1904, and what was chiefly needed was the 
removal of the harsh arrangements by which the Bill 
proposed to extend them. If to this had been added the 
excision of the clause which made local option an instru- 
ment for curtailing individual liberty, we should have had 
a Bill for which a great deal might be said by moderate 
men. If in the end the Government had refused to accept 
the Lords’ amendments, the rejection would have been the 
work of its authors. 

The Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill is a measure of 
quite another kind. Its vice lies in the new principle 
which it introduces into English legislation. Given that 
principle, there is no particular reason to quarrel with the 
machinery by which it is to be applied. If the State is, 
for the first time, to say how many hours a grown man 
may work, the regulations devised for fixing the beginning 
and end of the shift, or the penalties imposed for working 
beyond the prescribed time, may be well suited to their 
purpose. Even if they are not, it will be easy to alter 
them. The reasons why the Bill should be rejected are 
quite unconnected with any effect that its passing may 
have on the price of coal. That would be equally incon- 
venient if the restriction in question resulted from a 
combination on the part of the miners, yet no one 
would contend that this would supply a ground for 
Parliamentary interference. The real objection to the Bill 
is that it arms the State with a new power and imposes 
upon it a new duty. Until now the State has limited 





its protective intervention to the’ classes which are 
assumed to be, and, speaking generally, are, incapable 
of protecting themselves. It looks after the interests 
of children under a certain age, and, to a much smaller 
extent, of women. In either case the objects of its 
care are very frequently not free agents. It is because 
they cannot make contracts for themselves that the 
State comes forward and makes contracts for them. 
But at this point a hard-and-fast line has hitherto 
been drawn. Parliament has invariably refused to treat 
the grown man as one whose weak will must be 
stiffened and supplemented by State action. If it 
had been thought right to depart from this well- 
understood principle, the fitting course would have 
been to bring forward a general measure placing grown 
men in the position hitherto occupied by children, 
specifying the trades to which the new regulations should 
at once apply, and making provision for their extension 
by departmeutal action to other trades as necessity might 
arise. Had Parliament acted in this way, the priuciple 
would have been properly debated in advance of all pro- 
posals for its application. To see that this rule was 
observed should have been the business of the Government 
of the day, no matter to which party they belonged. If 
they had thought well of the change, they should have 
introduced a measure of this kind as part of their own 
programme. If they had thought ill of it, they should at 
least have insisted on the relation of the State to adult 
labour being adequately discussed before considering any 
particular modification of that relation. As we know, 
the present Government have not read their duty in 
this way. They have applied to.a particular industry 
a principle which is equally applicable to all industries, 
and they have done this without stopping to inquire 
whether good cause has been shown for applying it to 
any industry whatever. The fact that this dereliction of 
Parliamentary duty has pleased a majority of the House 
of Commons should have made the course of the House of 
Lords more than usually clear. A great and far-reaching 
change in the law had been effected by the House 
of Commons without any preliminary inquiry into its 
necessity or its operation. There is no need of argument 
to show that a measure of this character is not one which 
the Lords can rightly accept. Their proper business 
was to ascertain, first, whether the House of Commons 
has acted with full knowledge of what it is doing, and 
next, whether the new principle sent up for their 
adoption is one that they can recognise without further 
evidence that the country really approves it. Both these 
considerations pointed straight to the rejection of the Bill 
on the second reading. Often as similar Bills have been 
introduced, they have never been argued with any real 
understanding of what it is that Parliament is asked to 
do, nor has it ever been properly explained to the electorate 
what large consequences are involved in the measure so 
lightly taken over by the Cabinet. If ever there was an 
instance in which the duty of the Lords was at once 
plain and imperative, it is the instance of the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill. 


The larger part of Lord Lansdowne’s speech on Tuesday 
reads very much in this sense. ‘I'he argument against the 
Bill might in places have been stated more strongly, but 
at no time did he leave the House in any doubt as to what 
he thought of its merits. It had not been shown that 
coal-mining was in any special degree either irksome, 
risky, or unhealthy. ‘he miners themselves were inde- 
pendent and organised to an exceptional extent, and if 
they really desired an eight-hours day it was not beyond 
their powers to obtain it for themselves. Indeed, it had 
been hinted by some of the Ministers that this Bill was 
only the precursor of a general measure of the same 
character. As it stands it is a naked proposal for the 
protection of a single industry,—a protection to be obtained 
at the cost of a body of consumers which embraces the entire 
nation, and to the detriment, at all events the temporary 
detriment, of almost every industry. At this point 
Lord Lansdowne paused to consider whether his vote 
should be determined by his own unanswered and 
unanswerable arguments, or by certain remote chances 
that the rejection of the Bill might make the Peers 
unpopular. For this, so far as we can see, is what 
his decision to accept, without being in the least 
deceived by, the optimistic views of the Government 
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really amounts to. The demand is not likely to be dropped ; 
and it is unpleasant to go on refusing anybody anything. 
‘I'he measure is one which can be represented as deserving 
consideration upon humanitarian grounds. These grounds, 
indeed, only exist in the imaginations of kindly people who 
know nothing of the mining districts, but it will not 
do for the House of Lords to risk the disapprobation 
of any class, however limited. And then, as a third 
and conclusive reason, the Government are ready to 
take on themselves the full responsibility for the Bill, 
and what is the House of Lords that it should set 
up its own opinion against theirs? As we cannot recall 
any Ministerial measure of which the Government of the 
day have not assumed the responsibility, this new attitude 
of Lord Lansdowne’s seems to foreshadow the docile 
acceptance of every Bill which bears the name of a Cabinet 
Minister on its back. If this is the true reading of his 
speech—if the leader of the Opposition in the Lords will 
in future be content to ask in regard to every Government 
Bill the one question: ‘Do you take the responsibility of 
it? "—it is plain that he will give Ministers no further 
trouble. Very different was the way in which Lord 
Cromer met the situation,—a way, in our opinion, very 
much worthier of the Upper House, and one far more 
likely to win the respect and the support of the nation. 
Englishmen like grit and independence whether in miners 
or Peers. 

We have described in a previous article in to-day’s 
Spectator a plan by which the Lords may even now 
preserve their dignity and do what they know they ought 
to do,—prevent the establishment of a system of class 
— and privilege without the country as a whole 
1aving an opportunity to forbid so retrogade a step. The 
two Houses are divided in opinion as to the Bill. Let the 
country decide between them. In order to obtain such a 
decision the Lords have only to add a clause to the Mines 
Bill enacting that it shall not come into operation until a 
poll of the people has been taken upon it, and a majority 
of the votes of the electors given in its favour. There is 
no Constitutional objection to such a procedure. It is 
perfectly legal, and it would afford an experiment in 
the Referendum that would be most useful and most 
appropriate, for it is impossible to imagine a measure in 
regard to which theelector has a better right to express an 
opinion. Surely the Commons could not refuse their 
assent to such a clause. If they did so, we should know 
how to value their professions of trust in the people and 
of willingness to obey their commands. 








BORES. 

* HE attempt to classify one’s acquaintance is the common 

sport of the thinker,” we read in an amusing little 
American book about bores—and people who are not bores, for 
whom no name exists in the King’s English (“ Are You a 
Bromide?” by Gelett Burgess; A. F. Bird; 2s. 6d. net). It 
seems that in New York it has lately become the fashion to 
call bores “ bromides” and entertaining people “ sulphites.” 
The present writer is not chemist enough to be quite certain 
about the literal meaning of the latter term, but the psychic 
distinction is clear, and its interest does not rest upon 
correctness of analogy. 

Every generation bas its own bores. They change with 
the fashion; but there are never any less of them. To quote 
our American author again, “the bromidic tendency” is 
innate. Both it and the “sulphitic ” tendency may be traced 
in almost all children. The question is which in time will 
prevail. There is no talker in the world so thought-provoking 
as an intelligent child, and even stupid children ask questions 
which go to the root of all matters. In a single sentence 
they will cleave their way through rubbish-heaps of words 
which have been accumulating for years, and touch one of 
those quick problems which the philosophers have covered up 
with reasoning, but have never in reality solved. The multi- 
tudes of stories about clever children have a broad foundation 
in fact. The childish mind will often emit a spark which 
looks very like genuius, though of course in the vast majority 
of cases it all comes to nothing. On the other hand, all 
children, even the sharpest, show at times an inane pleasure in 
reiteration. Some instinct seems to move them to sterilise 
their minds by repetition. They will tell or will demand the 
same story, chant the same rlyme, or sing the same tune or 











bar of a tune, till their elders implore them for mercy, while 
a given word or cliché will appear in almost every sentence they 
utter for days on end, 

Kither they grow out of this tendency as time 2088 on or 
they do not. If not, they become bores of different patterng 
according to their ability, bent of mind, and education, 
Suppose, for instance, that they are naturally very sensitive, The 
sensitive bore is no sooner grown up than he has a grievancg, 
Some one, he assures the world, has treated him badly, and 
he cannot bring himself to drop the subject. Or perhaps he 
is of too generous a disposition to entertain a grudge againgt 
any individual. In that case the broad backs of Providengs 
and the public bear the brunt of his perpetual irritation, 
The rates, the Radicals, the wrongs of the middle and upper 
classes, or else the wicked selfishness of the rich in with. 
standing the popular desire for revolution are never out of his 
mouth, except when he is cursing the climate. Now there js 
no one in the world with whom it is so difficult to sympathise 
as the habitual grumbler. The most the kindest person can 
do is to pretend. The world—even the small world of the 
village, class, or circle—is seldom very kind, and it never makes 
any pretence. So the man with a grievance is apt to find 
himself alone with it. His acquaintance flee from him, 
“He bores me to death,” they say, as they prepare to live 
without him. 

Then there is the bore of a naturally arbitrary disposition. 
He is always harping upon his conclusions. According as he 
is pugnacious or the reverse, he takes it for granted that 
his interlocutor does or does not agree with him. He will make 
the strongest statements in the most violent terms, apparently 
buoyed up by the assurance that he is carrying his audience 
with him. Should he meet with little response, he will 
make them all over again with more explanation and more 
adjectives and adverbs, and having reduced his audience to 
silence, he experiences all the joy of a man who has given 
grand expression to the common sentiments of the many, and 
feelsa glow of goodwill towards all men. Possibly, however, the 
same arbitrary disposition may express itself differently. He 
may throw down achallenge—almost always the same challenge 
in different words—to every one be comes across ; and if they 
do not pick it up, he will do so himself, making lame answers 
to his own theses, and throw it down again till his adversary 
consents to fight or shamelessly runs away. Now and tlien 
an arbitrary bore will follow a middle course and become 
instructive. He bas a message, and is heroically determined 
that all men shall listen to it. Sometimes they have heard it 
before, and sometimes they do not want to hear it at all; but 
deliver it he will, again and again, and at lengtb. 

Perhaps the most subtle of all bores is what we may call the 
plausible bore,—the man whom you do not find out at first to 
be a bore at all, who, perhaps, you never do find out, but who 
succeeds in making you bore yourself. He has very often 
something of a mesmeric effect. As a rule his views and 
sentiments are conventional in the extreme, and he bas a 
strong tendency to moralise; or he may be studiously non- 
moral and unconventional; but anyway, his power over words 
is considerable. The tone of his mind is catching, like some 
tones of voice or peculiarities of accent; and those whom he 
talks to find themselves talking like bim, and are alternately 
amused and shocked at the insincerity or banality of expres- 
sion towards which they find themselves tempted in his 
company. They long for a third person to break the spell, 
and determine to avoid all further téte-d-téte with the 
crypto-bore. 

Naturally ambitious people, again, should they happen to be 
bores, are terribly wearing. An inordinate desire to shine in 
conversation generally ends by making a man a wet-blanket. 
Should he feel himself to be humorous, and become facetious, 
he will probably lead every man in his company to rivet his 
attention upon means of escape. It is a remarkable fact 
that a facetious woman is a rare—we had almost said an 
unknown—phenomenon. The present writer never met one, 
but no one knows what the fates may have in store; and 
after such a boast of good fortune it might be a desirable 
precaution to “touch wood.” But if there are no women in this 
subdivision of the bores, they have subdivisions to themselves. 
There is a manifestation of “the bromidic tendency” in 
women which is perhaps more mentally suffocating than 
uny which it assumes in the other sex. It is not easy to 
describe, though it is common enough among a certain section 
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of the cultivated, and perhaps we might call it the angelic 
pose. They stand perpetually in an attitude of pardon towards 
the world at large, and in order to maintain this beautiful 
position they are forced to bemuse themselves and bore their 
friends with a constant repetition of certain transcendental 
formulae. Good and evil, pain and ecstasy, black and white, 
are, they assure their bewildered listeners, all the same if only 
one can soar so high above the actual as not to see the differ- 
ence between them, and at this height they assert ad nauseam 
that they themselves have successfully arrived. 

One practical question forces itself upon the mind after con- 
sidering these various types of bores. Can bores improve? Is 
there any process of psychic chemistry whereby a “ bromide ” 
may become a “sulphite.” Perhaps the disesse is curable in its 
earlier stages by the will-power of the patient. But it will be 
said: “Do bores know that they are bores?” That is a 
question which every man must ask himself. Most of us 
have put away in a seldom visited corner of our minds a 
distasteful remembrance of having been on some occasion or 
occasions a great bore. We insisted on talking about some- 
thing we were full of, or we persisted in running on about 
nothing at all. Or perhaps, if we were too polite to 
ask for any undue share in the conversational game, we 
purposely “crabbed” the other players. The odd thing is that 
we had at the back of our mind all the time a consciousness 
of what we were doing, but we seemed to ourselves to be 
possessed. Has it not happened to us since to see another 
man do the same thing, and to feel a little sorry for him at 
the bottom of our hearts even while we were wishing him at 
Jericho? At such a moment of social self-examination we may 
perhaps have been led to consider the means we took to cure 
ourselves. Probably, however, our meditations may have been 
cut short by one of those unconquerable doubts which can 
only be laid by a change of subject,—Are we cured ? 


SLEEP AND SLEEPERS. 


EARLY all proverbs are true,—no doubt because they 
ae are truisms. The existence of the same proverbs in 





nearly all nations of similar civilisation proves this. But we | 


venture the proposition that there is one set of proverbs which 
are flagrantly and demonstrably untrue, and these relate to 
sleep. Is there not a proverb that a man requires six hours’ 
sleep, a woman seven, a child eight, and only a fool more ? 
If this be true, thousands of great men were, and are, fools. 
Experience surely tells us that there can be no rule for the 
amount of our sleep; and if that had not been proved many 
times, it would be proved now by the testimony of public men 
who have been induced by Mr. Stead to publish their opinions 
in the Review of Reviews. Even the wise Coke erred in 
thinking that there could be rules for sleep. “Give six hours 
to sleep,” he said; “as many to the study of righteous laws; 
for four hours pray, and give two to meals.” That seems 
austere enough to be right, but we are very glad to be able 
honestly to believe that it is wrong. Perhaps we harbour a 
certain resentment against those objectionable persons who do 
with much less sleep than their fellows, and never even give 
us the gratification of fulfilling our prophecy that they will 
break down. Anyhow, it is a just resentment, and we are 
ready to avow it. It is time to protest against ascribing a 
high degree of virtue to the rare persons who, thanks 
to some constitutional peculiarity, can do with very little 
sleep and make a standard for others. It would be at 
least as reasonable to look upon them as the blacklegs of the 
intellectual labour market. 

Mr. Stead sums up his symposium by saying: “ One or two 
very exceptional persons profess to have survived the experi- 
ment of sleeping only three or four hours, but careful perusal 
of all the returns sent in justifies me in saying that people 
who have arrived at the top are, for the most part, people 
who take good care to sleep from six to nine hours every 
night.” There is good sense. What could be more convincing 
—or more pleasant? “Hurrah!” we exclaimed as we read 
it. And Mr. Stead has the support of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who wrote to a friend on December 15th, 1716 :—*“ You ask 
me how, with so much study, I manage to retain my health. 
Ah, my dear doctor, you have a better opinion of your lazy 
friend than he hath of himself. Morpheus is my last 
companion; without eight or nine hours of him your 
correspondent is not worth one scavengers peruke. My 





practices did at ye first hurt my stomach, but now I eat 
heartily enou', as y’ will see when I come down beside 
you.” We fancy that a certain error is introduced into the 
returns of sleep supplied by some distinguished men owing 
to the surreptitious nap. It is useless to pride oneself—even 
if it were not a fundamental mistake to suppose it a just 
cause of pride—on sleeping only five or six hours at night 
if one invariably “ meditates with closed eyes” during a 
daily railway journey, or dozes after dinner. Mr. Stead’s 
symposium presents us with one fresh idea, which is that 
some hard workers incline deliberately to split up their sleep 
into portions. No one appears to have reduced the plan toa 
system, but might it not suit some people whose fund of 
nervous energy is rapidly consumed and as rapidly restored 
to distribute their time, like that of a sailor, into watches ? 
A hard morning’s work would be followed by a siesta, and 
the afternoon's or evening's work would be approached at full- 
pressure instead of at half-pressure. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
sleeps with some regularity in the afternoon, and Dr. Clifford 
slumbers simultaneously with innumerable comfortable Tories 
after his dinner. Plautus, if we are not mistaken, warned 
his readers against the after-dinner nap, but Dr. Clifford is 
a noble testimony to the futility of any such rule. Probably 
it is a question of digestion. Many men, unlike dogs, cannot 
digest while they sleep; for them Plautus may be a sound 
guide. Countless fathers, on the other band, have been 
saved from a dyspeptic old age by being stirred out of their 
armchairs after dinner by their sons to walk miles round 
billiard-tables. 

Here are some examples from Mr. Stead’s list. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, who says that he finds three or four hours of 
sleep plenty, would give us for the first time cause to think 
of him as a rather sinister Professor of Humanity were it 
not that be adds that when he is engaged in high intel- 
lectual work he can do just as many bours’ work as he 
sleeps. That is a happy balance, and we can only conclude 
that, after all, this admirable archaeologist and historian 
sleeps a good deal. Sir Charles Wyndham sleeps five and 








a half hours; Sir Felix Schuster five to six; Sir Theodore 
Martin six; and Miss Ellen Terry four or six. But we soon 
get into the reasonable domains of seven, eight, and nine. 
Dr. Clifford sleeps eight hours, apparently in addition to 
rounding off his dinner with asleep; Mr. Zangwill eight or nine ; 
Sir E. Ray Lankester eight or nine; Sir Robert Ball eight or 
nine; and Sir George Lewis eight or nine. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson likes a nap after luncheon, and so do Lord Meath, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, and (but are we really to believe this after 
what we have already been told?) Dr. Clifford. Miss Ellen 
Terry “courts sleep with regularity” (we trust, therefore, 
with success) for balf-an-hour at 4 p.m. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
who makes us feel as much at peace with the world as he must 
be himself, sleeps nine to nine and a half hours, and, so far 
as we can make out, an hour or more occasionally in the 
afternoons as well. Sir Robert Ball has “occasional naps, 
voluntary and involuntary,” throughout the day. That is 
what we should expect of an astronomer, whose hours of sleep 
must move in rather irregular orbits. But we are sure the 
stolen naps are the sweetest, us in the case of the Rabelaisian 
monk who only slept really well during a sermon. 

Mr. Stead goes on to the important question of sleeplessness. 
We judge from the answers that reading in bed has ceased to 
be regarded as a vice, as surely it was regarded in the minds 
of many worthy persons a generation ago. Is this change of 
view the result of the substitution of electricity for dangerous 
lamps and candles? Lord Avebury recommends reading 
“some book on subjects far removed from the current affairs 
of life, such as the Bible.” But is the practical wisdom of 
the Bible so very far removed from current affairs? Among 
the cures for sleeplessness we must mention what we may be 
allowed to class as the naval and military cures. General 
Kelly-Kenny says:—“A certain remedy, if circumstances 
admit, and also weather: drive slowly in an open carriage 
along the seashore (of the Atlantic for choice).” A Rear- 
Admiral who does nct wish his name to be mentioned 
gives the naval view :— Remedy: the mountains and moor- 
lands of the Western Highlands.” Thus both the Army 
and the Navy converge upon the Atlantic; but we cannot 
think, in spite of this striking conjunction of opinion, that 
the remedy can be generally applied. 

Very few of Mr. Stead’s correspondents recommend the old 
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tricks of counting sheep, numbers, and so forth. All these 
seem to be going out of fashion. We live in an age of infidelity. 
We are naturally glad to learn what Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
plan is, for our readers will have noticed that it is conspicuous 
by its success. Fortunately Mr. Rossetti, for whom we would 
express our esteem as a man of sense and honesty, has 
explained it all. Sometimes he counts from one to a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred. This is clearly his favourite cure, 
and it will be noticed that it is very quickly efficacious. No 
one would hesitate to begin counting if he felt assured 
that, even though he were still awake at a hundred and 
fifty, two hundred would be his maximum. Mr. Rossetti’s 
second plan is to repeat Dante; he has often repeated the 
first two cantos. “ At an earlier age,” he says, “I found some 
benefit in uttering mentally, and as rapidly as I could, any of 
the most incongruous combinations of words and images.” 
We can imagine Mr. Rossetti repeating as rapidly as he 
could, for example, “ Burgess’s Fish Sauce Shop.” Success 
in that feat always increases one’s self-respect. Lady 
Warwick says: “ Dismiss all thoughts or anxieties of the 
daytime, concentrating on the blessed thought of being ‘a 
day’s march nearer home.’” All people have their special 
aptitudes, and Lady Warwick is fortunate if, after she has 
“nightly pitched her moving tent,” she can dismiss all 
anxieties by merely willing them away. The trouble with 
most people is simply that they cannot. Nor would every 
one be composed, like Lady Warwick, by concentrating the 
mind on the rapid lapse of time. “ Hheu fugaces, Postume, 
Postume,” would soon be in competition with “a day’s march 
nearer home.” The present writer remembers a hard-working 
vicar in a slum being serenaded by some of his faithful 
flock on New Year's Eve, when the hymn chosen reminded 
him that “a few more years shall roll and we shall be with 
those that rest, asleep within the tomb.” The excuse 
there was that the repertory of the flock was small, and that 
they sang that hymn better than most. Dr. Clifford—we 
have omitted to say that he goes to bed at ten o'clock except 
when “the meetings are on” in the winter—gives as one of 
his rules “relax the muscles of the face,” conjuring up a 
picture of determined severity during the day which, we are 
sure, is foreign to one whose principles are so sound and 
genial in the matter of sleep. Finally, Mr. Stead quotes the 
opinion of Professor Upson, who thinks insensible affections 
of the teeth cause much sleeplessness. One enters dangerous 
territory in admitting the evidence of experts. Would not 
the barber say insomnia was caused by hair-trouble, the 
pedicurist by foot-trouble, the oculist by eye-trouble, and so 
on indefinitely ? We trust the simple man more than the 
expert, and the simpler the better. That champion of sim- 
plicity, Sancho Panza, would not, we may be sure, have cut 
according to a universal rule that which he said “ covers a man 
all over like a cloak.” In sleep, as well as in clothes, every 
man must have his own fit. 





WINTER SUNLIGHT. 

ECEMBER holds a day of lustrous quiet which belongs 

to deep and mild winter alone. From dawn to dusk 

no ray of open sunshine falls on any space of ploughland or 
lawn. No wind stirs the lightest leaf; no moving air dries 
yesterday's dew from the broader, greyer blades of the hedge- 
row grass. Over all, high and withdrawn like the roof of a 
tent, lies a curtain of cloud, and through the cloud filters 
a diffused luminousness which lights the garden and the 
wood as though you saw them in sunshine through dark 
glass. The caverned shadows in the yews and cypresses take 
the softness of hollows among unplucked grapes; there is a 
bloom set on the cedars heyond the lawn like the flush on 
fruit; beyond the cedars the slighter undergrowth merges 
into the greyness of cobwebs. The air has no warmth of 
sun in it, but its mellow temper sets the gnats dancing 
above the wet grass; you may walk into the little swarm 
of drab-winged ephemerals, and the whole cotillon flits up 
twenty feet to dance down again as you pass and return. 
It is the most tranquil afternoon of simple waiting; the light 
on the countryside is the quiet of the eyes of deer. The after- 
noon waits for the evening, and in the evening the grey veil 
lifts. . A rough, cool air leaps up from the south-west, tears a 
rent of thrusb-egg blue in the grey, and drives the chimney- 
smoke across the rent. The whole skv lights and clears like 





a dawn; in the far west a belt of tawny vapour tarnishes 
to dark again, and across the higher starlight a cloud rides 
up on a new wind, 

On such a day the sun ends the quiet afternoon with a 
sky suddenly driven bare of veils, emptied with the proper 
cold of mid-winter wind. But the sunlight of a December 
day belongs more often to a morning than to an hour 
near nightfall, and far more often to a short glimpse an 
hour or two after dawn than to a whole stretch of hours 
unbroken from dawn to sunset. The glimpse begins always 
and ends always with the same sense of fleeting chance, 
In June, in August on the downs above the sea, you may 
look for sunshine as a right, a due of the season paid in full 
from the first raising of brightness in the east to the ending 
of the are of light in the west. But in December the sun- 
shine plays tricks and spoils all the chances. It may spread 
a great road of light tne length of a valley when it is an hour 
above the rim of bills, and will ask you to cast work to the 
winds and walk up the road; and then will drive down a sheet 
of mist and rain and blot out the path for the day. You are 
lucky if the light lasts till noon; more often the grey spreads 
over again before ten, but at two o'clock or near it the cloud 
almost certainly wings up like the crow in “Through the 
Looking-Glass.” And nowhere, perhaps, is there a better 
contrast of chances of sunlight and shadow in winter 
than in London itself. The time and the place are ten 
o'clock in the morning and one of the great bridges that span 
the river. Only from a bridge do you get the right sense of 
spaciousness that should belong to sunlight onacity. The 
northern bank of the river sets a stretch of stone and lofty 
brick lit with the most magical vagueness. Only the higher 
stories are struck by the slanted rays; there are no solid 
foundations of walls and towers in that bank of mist; it is 
the fabric of a vision, the city of a mirage. No bridge of 
solid stone stretches from the roar and mire of a great high- 
way over to a more phantasmal further shore. Below its 
arches runs the seamy river, low between slopes of forlorn 
silt; ungainly swans stalk the water's edge, and pigeons pick 
at the scanty jetsam. Strings of squareand lumbering barges 
ride abreast the ebb, piled with sifted coal, and studded round 
their black rims with companies of white gulls like frost on a 
railing. Beyond, and on either hand, are infinite distances 
of gold vapour and grey mist, and set above the gold and the 
mist to the east, baseless and shadowy, the white, delicate 
spires of Wren’s churches. 

The best walk is in the Park. The Embankment would be 
as good if the tramways would allow it the useless quiet which 
once set it apart among all London highways. The Embank- 
ment has the right breadth and length of view which should 
place distance about the walker as if he walked a valley or the 
flank of a hill. But the tramways interrupt and gird at the 
silences for which solitary pedestrians hope when looking 
for a view, and Hyde Park is better. You may get the best 
of the London winter sunlight by walking the length of 
the Serpentine from Lancaster Gate to the rhododendrons 
by Hyde Park Corner, and in that mile and a half of 
ordered grass and gravel the best view of all belongs 
to the bridge. The elms in Kensington Gardens have 
lost the beauty of twenty years ago. They are lopped 
and truncated relics of trees, not elms as they once 
were. It was unavoidable, of course; the Gardens would 
have been deserted by perambulators if the elms had not 
been lopped; but the lopping has left them lifting stark 
limbs in amputated protest, and the wood-pigeons avoid 
them. The wood-pigeons choose the few trees left with small 
top branches that their feet can close on, and there they 
hump themselves in the wintry sun fluffing out their feathers 
till they look as big and round as roosting chickens. That 
is with the sun behind them; you must stand on the 
bridge to see the sun on their feathers, when they perch 
in grey and companionable bunches about the close twigs 
of the hawthorns near the water. From the bridge looking 
north-west you get a view of a graceful needle of a spire,— 
one of the few spires of London churches that you 
may see catch the winter sun above a belt of trees. 
But the real glory is on the water, and beyond the 
water to the east. The Serpentine would be nothing. to 
the perambulators, and very little to some grown-up people, 
without its wildfowl, and from the bridge you can see the 
Serpentine wild duck fly as wild duck should. They swim on 
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the hazy, sunny level of water with broad V's spread out 
behind their paddling feet; or they are stirred by sudden, 
ducklike impulses and fly fast and far, like their forgotten 


brothers and sisters on reedier lakes and wilder shores. It is 
the strangest thing to hear, on a London bridge, the quick, 
cackling undertone which the wildfowler knows means that 
duck are making their sudden decision to leave the water, and 
then to see the long necks and the flashing breasts swing over 
the bridge. No bird takes the water with such a glorious 
sweep and rush of cleft ripples as a wild duck. He slides 
down the blowing air on level pinions; then up go his wings 
behind him, out and forward come his scarlet legs, his feet 
spread to cut the surface with his heel and to break it with 
his web, and in he goes with a severing splash that a mere 
Christmas Day bather in the Serpentine should envy for the 
rest of the year. You pass the bathers’ notice-board, leaving 
the bridge, and observe that on Christmas Day and other days 
in the winter you are permitted to bathe in the Serpentine 
after six in the evening. The framer of that particular by-law 
knew what to forbid. 

London has its singing birds in December, and the thrushes 
in the hawthorns by the Serpentine sing as wild anthems to 
the riders in Rotten Row as the country birds sing to the 
carters in Sussex and Kent. Missel-thrushes may sing with 
the song-thrushes, but not so readily. But the song of 
winter birds belongs, except for the thrushes, to the sun- 
light of the country. The London robins, where robins are 
to be found, bave not the spirits of the country birds. 
Missel-thrushes for full song need a country gale and rain 
threshing free umong tossed branches, which the wind 
may break or not as it pleases. The quieter notes of the 
chorus, too, you can only hear in country coppices and 
gardens, and of all quiet garden notes the hedge-sparrow’s 
only in the least busy places. The bedge-sparrow in winter 
takes his note from the sunshine, and contentedly filters 
scraps of his spring carois into the tiniest jets and trills of 
singing. He is the bird of veiled December. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN 1909. 


{To THe Eptron or Tag “SPxcraTor.”] 
Srr,—The Navy of the United States now stands, by common 
consent, second only to that of Great Britain, although its 
reconstruction was begun but fifteen years ago. This result 
has been attained by vigorous action and large outlay, 
especially during the last ten years. For the financial year 
1899-1900 the total naval expenditure of the United States 
was rather less than ten millions sterling, and the vote for 
new construction and armaments was a little more than 
two millions; while the additions to the Fleet made during 
that year consisted entirely of torpedo craft, of which the 
aggregate tonnage was only eighteen hundred tons. For 
the current financial year the total vote for the Navy 
closely approaches twenty-six millions, and the vote for 
new construction and armaments is about £7,800,000. 
The total expenditure on new ships and armaments in 
the ten years has been nearly sixty-three millions sterling. 
During 1905-6 the expenditure on these items approached 
£11,400,000, an amount which has only been exceeded 
by Great Britain during the same period in the two 
years 1904-6, when the outlay on new construction was 
swollen by the purchase of two battleships built in this 
country for the Chilian Navy. The first modern battleships 
on the effective list of the United States Navy were 
launched in 1893; there are now on that list twenty-six 
completed vessels, sixteen of which have been launched since 
1901. There are alsv thirteen completed armoured cruisers of 
modern types and high speed launched from 1903 onwards ; 
and at the present time there are building six powerful 
battleships, four of which are well advanced. During the 
discussions on the Naval Votes for the current year it was 
agreed that at least two more battleships shall be laid down in 
1909; and since that date the General Board of the United 
States Navy—an Advisory Committee consisting of officers 
of high rank—has recommended that four battleships 
instead of two shall be commenced in 1909. This recom- 
mendation bas been approved and emphasised by President 











“ It is desirable to complete as soon as possible a squadron of 
eight battleships of the best existing types. The ‘ North Dakota,” 
‘ Delaware,’ ‘ Florida,’ and ‘ Utah’ will form the first division of 
this squadron. The four vessels proposed [by the General Board] 
will form the second division, It will be an improvement on the 
first, the ships being of a single-calibre heavy big-gun type.” 

The four battleships now building in the United States are 
of twenty thousand tons displacement, and it is asserted by 
the Navy Department that they are superior in offensive and 
defensive powers, while equal in speed, to the vessels of the 
‘Dreadnought’ type added to the Royal Navy during the last 
four years, Having regard to the larger normal displacement 
of the American vessels, and to the fact that their designs 
have been prepared since particulars of the British ships 
became available for the guidance of the American authorities, 
this claim cannot be treated as unreasonable. The con- 
struction of armoured cruisers has for the time ceased in 
the United States, and no attempt has been made to rival 
the ‘Invincible’ class of the Royal Navy. Instead, it has 
been decided to concentrate on battleships of great fighting- 
power and high speed,—a policy which finds support from 
many distinguished British naval officers. The smaller 
cruisers built for the United States Fleet in recent years are 
improvements on the British ‘Scouts, to which they are 
superior in speed, coal-supply, and armament. Four more 
‘Scouts’ are recommended by the General Board in next 
year’s programme. In her torpedo flotilla the United States 
is relatively weak. The “Dilke” Return of this year shows 
that twenty American torpedo-boat destroyers were afloat on 
March 31st last, and five others were then building. Accord- 
ing to official Reports issued by the United States Navy 
Department on November Ist, fifteen destroyers were then 
building, five of which were well advanced towards completion, 
while ten vessels recently ordered are to be of the newest 
types, with turbine machinery and provision for oil-fuel 
The General Board of the United States Navy bas called 
special attention to the need for more destroyers, and recom- 
mended that ten more shall be commenced in 1909. 

The voyage round the world undertaken by the American 
battleship fleet has been successfully completed up to date, 
and is now reaching its latest stages. It has naturally revived 
the national interest in naval matters, and has influenced 
public opinion in favour of the plea for a still stronger Navy 
which has been put forward repeatedly by the General Board 
and the President. It has also brought into relief the 
necessity for associating with a fleet of fighting ships various 

classes of non-combuatant vessels : colliers, tank vessels carrying 
supplies of fresh water or oil-fuel, and ships adapted for the 
transport of reserves of stores and ammunition. Similar 
accessories to British fleets have been provided in recent 
years, and in case of need these can be rapidly supplemented 
by drawing upon our magnificent mercantile marine. Owing 
to the condition into which the ocean-going mercantile marine 
of the United States has fallen during the last half-century, 
it cannot furnish similar assistance to the war fleet; and 
consequently it is considered necessary to construct special 
colliers and store-ships. The General Board has recom- 
mended that those requirements shall be provided for without 
delay. Two special colliers for fleet work are now building, 
and others are to be laid down. 

In the submarine section of the United States Navy there 
is now fresh activity. About a dozen submarines are com- 
pleted; seven more are building, and four more are proposed 
for next year. It is interesting to note that Mr. Holland, a 
citizen of the United States, by persistent and long-continued 
effort, bronght the type of submarines which bears his name 
up to a stage of perfection which secured the purchase of 
several vessels by the United States Navy six or seven years 
ago; and that the first British submarines were of the 
Holland type, and were specified to be practical reprodactions 
of the vessels which had been tried and accepted by the 
United States Navy. Since that time great developments 
have been made here in submarine construction, and Great 
Britain now stands in a commanding position as regards 
both numbers and types of submarines; whereas the United 
States made a pause after the first vessels were built, and 
until quite recently took no determined or systematic action 
such as has been taken in this country. With the means of 
production available, and with the knowledge and experience 
that have been gained, it would undoubtedly be an easy matter 





Roosevelt in his recent Message to Congress in which he said :— 





to multiply the United States submarine flotillas rapidly 
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should that policy be deemed expedient. The general feeling, 
however, in that country is in favour of the policy enunciated 
by the President and recommended by the General Board, 
—namely, to concentrate effort mainly on the sea-going 
fleets, and especially on the construction of battleships, their 
attendant cruisers and store-ships. This is regarded us the 
primary need of the United States, with her coasts washed by 
the waters of two great oceans. 

The existing Fleet of the United States is largely due to the 
national demand for a strong Navy, created and stimulated 
by the war with Spain. This war led to the immediate 
execution of a large programme of shipbuilding, and 
involved obligations for the defence of distant possessions 
such as were not previously laid upon the United States. 
The questions which have arisen in more recent times between 
Japan and the United States have confirmed the resolve to 
create a still more powerful Navy; and it has been suggested 
that the United States should create fleets of such numbers 
and types as would ensure effective and simultaneous action 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific. The understanding just 
reached with Japan may somewhat modify the policy of naval 
expansion; but the rapid growth of the German Navy, which 
is carefully watched by the United States authorities, may 
stimulate them to further action. Another important con- 
sideration may be noted. Enormous developments of sbip- 
yards, engineering establishments, steelworks, and armour- 
plate factories took place when the war with Spain excited 
public feeling, and led to large investments of capital. 
Temporary activity has been followed by smaller pro- 
grammes of warship construction, and the various Bills 
for granting subsidies to the building and working of 
mercantile vessels have not been accepted by Congress. 
As a consequence, there has been for several years past 
a large margin of unemployed productive power repre- 
senting capital on which little or no return has been made to 
investors. The persistent agitation which has been in progress 
for some years in favour of ship subsidies and the encourage- 
ment of the ocean-going mercantile fleet by the United States 
has probably been largely due to these facts, and is not likely 
to cease. Pressure has been and will be put upon the Govern- 
ment to take action which would be more favourable to the 
interests of shipbuilding and shipowning, and the President- 
elect has declared in favour of such action. Whatever may 
come of this agitation, the fact remains that at the present 
time the United States possesses a greater warship-building 
capability than any other country except Great Britain; and 
if the policy of naval expansion should find favour on account 
of the conditions mentioned or for any other reason, the 
Naval Department would have no difficulty in giving effect 
to that policy quickly and on the largest scale, while the 
skilled naval architects in that Department and in private 
employment may be trusted to prepare designs in no sense 
inferior to those of European rivals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Wuire. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


(To Tae Eprror or Tur “ Spxrcrator.”’ | 

S1r,—May I thank you very heartily for your admirable leading 
article on this subject in Jast Saturday's issue? You are, of 
course, right in saying that the horror of slavery does not depend 
upon the treatment of the slaves. Even if the so-called 
servigaes exported from Angola to the cocoa islands of San 
Thomé and Principe were treated with every care and kindness, 
the abomination of the traffic would remain. Slavery consists 
in forced labour and the sale of human beings, and I have 
myself seen these servigaes torn from their bomes on the 
mainland, brought in gangs to the port towns, and sold for 
the cocoa plantations at recognised prices’ The average price 
of a man or woman at the chief export depdt in Benguela is 
£16; but the planters pay as much as £30 or £35 for a slave 
delivered in good condition on the islands. 

I have just been shown a letter from a gentleman who was 
lately for some years a resident in Angola. In one passage, 


referring to the meeting at Caxton Hali, he writes:— 

“Tn to-day’s speeches it was stated that the wretched native is 
valued at the price of an ox. 
Bihé, some three weeks’ journey from the coast.) 


[I was referring to the price in 
That is quite 





so, and Iam sure you will be equally impressed to learn that in 
the invoices or sale-notes which pass between the merchants ang 
labour agents, &c., these wretched articles of barter are described 
as so many horses, mares, colts, and fillies, according as to whether 
they are men, women, boys, or girls, and should they in any 
instance be deformed or suffering from the cruel effects of their 
journey from the interior, they are described as ‘ damaged,’ and g 
corresponding rebate made in the price. The facts as given by 
Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Burtt are in their main details incontest. 
able, and the slave-traders could not, and, I am sure, would not 
attempt to deny the truth of them. But I can assure you that 
Mr. Nevinson and Mr Burtt have not half represented the ful] 
horror of the whole business.” 

I think it is obvious that the point to strike is the supply of 
the slaves from the mainland. Till the horrors of that traffic 
in human beings are abolished we must not be put off by 
benevolent regulations about the treatment of the slaves upon 
the islands. No one denies that it is to the interest of the 
planters to keep their purchases alive as long as possible. But 
I utterly deny the statement of certain Portuguese apologists 
that San Thomé and Principe are a kind of “ negroes’ 
paradise.” The death-rate, described by our Consul ag 
“enormous,” is caused partly by the unbealthiness of the 
steamy climate, and in Principe by sleeping sickness, but 
chiefly, as you say, by the misery and despair of the slaves 
at the knowledge that they will never return home. Their 
compounds are in some cases walled round to prevent their 
escape; the slaves are watched by gangers with whips and 
large dogs; yet a few of them succeed in getting away, 
and either attempt to reach the mainland (some hundred 
and eighty miles distant) in dug-out canoes, or live starving 
and naked in the forests, rather than continue their 
monotonous and hopeless toil. By the regulations of 1903, 
the plenters may organise man-hunts when more than ten 
of the slaves have escaped. Any who are found escaping 
are brought back and pitilessly flogged. 

But even if the treatment ordained by the regulations were 
the very best that could be imagined, no one can be safely 
entrusted with the absolute authority that the planters 
possess over the men and women whom they purchase. The 
results are exactly what might be expected, and I need not 
describe them. I will only repeat that slavery is not a 
question of treatment, bad or good, but of compulsion and 
purchase, and from those two evils all the rest inevitably 
follow.—I am, Sir, &e., Henry W. Nevinson. 

4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead. 


[We and Mr. Nevinson probably disagree on almost every 
public question, from India to female suffrage, except slavery. 
With his refusal to make any compromise with the traffic 
in human beings—slave-owning, slave-raiding, slave-breeding, 
and slave-trading—we are in absolute agreement. All 
who loathe slavery—and we trust that that means all the 
British people—must feel deeply grateful to Mr. Nevinson for 
the courage and persisteuce he has shown in bringing to 
light the crime of slavery in Portuguese West Africa.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


[To tre Eptror or tue “Sprecrator.”"] 
Srr,—It would interest your readers to know what other 
firms there are besides the one you name in your last 
issue by whom slave-grown cocoa is not used.—I am, Sir, &., 
G. J. N. 

[As far as we know, Messrs. Van Houten are the only firm 
who use no cocoa from San Thomé and Principe. We do 
not doubt, however, that before long there will be few, if 
any, English firms who will use it,—unless, of course, the 
Portuguese Government and the planters substitute free 
labour for slave labour, and put an end to the horrors of 
the slave trade by which the plantations are supplied with 
workers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To Tur Eptror or Tuk “SpRcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—With reference to the article in the last issue of the 
Spectator regarding slavery in Portuguese West Africa, we 
desire to draw your attention to an extract from the article 
reading as follows :— 

“That slave-grown cocoa is in no sense essential to the [cocoa] 
industry is already proved by the fact that a German firm, 
Messrs. Van Houten, make no use of cocoa grown in the islands 
of San Thomé and Principe.” 

We beg to state on behalf of Messrs. C. J. Van Houten and 
Zoon, the manufacturers of “ Van Houten’s Cocoa,” that they 
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are in no sense a German firm, but an old-established Dutch 
firm with a long-standing connexion in this country.—We 
are, Sir, &o., Van Houten, Lrp. 


[We regret the misdescription to which Messrs. Van Houten 
direct our attention.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To tnx Eprron or TAK “* SPKcTATOR.”] 
Sm,—You say in your comment on Mr. Kavanagh’s letter: 
“We hold that the free working of economic laws will prove 
in the end much less cruel than the attempts, doomed to 
ultimate failure, to run counter to them” (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 5th). This is perfectly true, and unless this truth is 
recognised disaster must follow in Ireland. The laws of 
Nature are too strong for priests and politicians. Nature 
intended Ireland to be in greater part a pastoral country. 
The excellence of the grass produces meat of the highest 
quality, but the production of meat cannot be successfully 
undertaken on small patches of land. The competition is 
considerable in the English market. Skill, knowledge, and 
capital are necessary to meet it. If the grazing industry is to 
be destroyed, “to choose between the cattle and the people,” 
large sums of money will be withdrawn from circulation in 
Ireland. Grazing cannot be successful on a limited area. I 
have one of the finest herds of the Kerry breed, and have 
gained champion prizes at the Royal Agricultural, Dublin. 
Shows. ButI find, from the limited amount of land I hold 
and the large quantity of food I have to buy, that my expenses 
are too great to make a profit or pay the expenses of a large 
dairy which gives excellent milk to all the cottages around. It 
is at this moment very unwise to ruin any industry or business 
which produces capital in Ireland. The sales of property which 
must now take place will, I feel sure, lead a Jarge number of 
the smaller owners of land in Ireland to leave and spend 
whatever income is left to them elsewhere, especially if 
hunting is opposed and shooting is not so easily obtained. 
If this takes place, a good deal of money will no longer be in 
circulation, and Ireland will be so much the poorer. An 
agricultural country cannot maintain a large population 
without manufactures. Take the country from which I write 
—Germany—as an example. Manufactures seem to spring 
up in every village, and the German peasant or Bauer works 
to an extent, with an endurance of man, woman, and child, to 
which no Irish peasant would submit. But if manufactures 
are to be encouraged, capital must be attracted to Ireland, 
and the careful investor avoids that part of what is still the 
United Kingdom. The relief of congestion is, as you further 
say, emigration to countries where land can be obtained on 
a scale sufficient for human existence, not the cutting up of 
land already sufficiently employed into portions which cannot 
render a proper maintenance. The first one or two bad 
seasons, then famine comes. So Gott will.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Bad Homburg. C. BrinsLEy Martay. 





MR. ASQUITH AND THE COMMONS. 

[To rue Eprror or tar “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—I do not suppose that Unionists need take much notice 
of the Prime Minister's recent fulmination against the House 
of Lords. None of it was very important, or indeed new, as 
the main threat was delivered (in phraseology equally 
admirable) by Mr. Gladstone in 1894, and by the late Premier 
three years ago; and a series of Resolutions have lain unheeded 
npon the table of the House of Commons for many months 
past, embodying the machinery by which the Liberal Party 
and its allies hope to curtail the power and privilege of the 
Lords. I am anxious to point out that Mr. Asquith is much 
more jealous for the reputation of the House of Commons in 
theory than he is in fact. As an effective instrument for debate 
it has been ruined by the operation of the Closure, which is 
now as regular a part of procedure as daily prayers or 
questions. As a legislating body it has been superseded by 
the Cabinet, which has pushed its power of executive authority 
to unprecedented lengths. May I give a few examples to show 
how utterly the House of Commons has lost the confidence of 
the Cabinet ?— 


(1) When cattle-driving was at its height in the summer of 
1907, Mr. Birrell took no action until the doors of the House of 
Commons were closed on August 27th. On that evening, without 





any notice being given to the representatives of the people and 
without any chance of discussion, the Chief Secretary issued in 
the Dublin Gazette the proclamation of six Irish counties under 
the “ordinary law” of King William IV. 

(2) When Mr. McKenna found that he could not penalise 
certain Church schools in Wales and Yorkshire by an Education 
Bill, he proceeded against them, behind the back of the House of 
Commons, by Regulations,—concerning which the Judges have 
subsequently had something to say. 

(3) When Mr, Asquith was anxious to announce the fact that 
Home-rule would be a foremost plank in the Liberal platform at 
the next General Election, he did not so inform the House of 
Commons, but left it to Mr. Churchill to state at North-West 
Manchester by-election, where a large number of Irish voters 
were to be appeased. 

(4) When the united brains of the Cabinet decided that non- 
contribution was to be the basis of old-age pensions, this decision 
was declared, not upon the floor of the House of Commons, but 
from the housetops at the Dundee by-election. 

(5) When everybody was interrogating the Prime Minister as 
to his views upon women’s suffrage, he declined to answer in the 
House of Commons, but sent his Chanceller of the Exchequer— 
like Daniel into the den of lions—to the Albert Hall to deliver 
his message, which, in a rare flash of silence, he succeeded 
in doing. 

(6) When Mr. Runciman (another member of the Cabinet) was 
striving to compose the religious education difficulty, he took 
counsel, not with the House of Commons, but with a few Non- 
conformist friends and the Archbishop of Canterbury,—an 
incursion upon its legitimate sphere of action which the House 
of Commons resented. 

(7) And when the Prime Minister was ready to draw the sword 
against the House of Lords, he definitely declined to do so in the 
Parliament over which he presides, but reserved his “ momentous 
declaration ” for a convivial meeting of partisans at the National 
Liberal Club. 


The House of Commons is a thing of the past, whether for 
pronouncements of policy or for purposes of discussion. It 
is still allowed the privilege of voting and of deliberating 
under difficulties, but its real power is gone. And now the 
Prime Minister 1s anxious to take power from the House of 
Lords as well, leaving all authority in the hands of a Cabinet 
oligarchy. It is because such retrograde suggestions will 
never find favour with our progressive people that I do not 
hold the “great speech” of Friday week to be particularly 
important. It is, however, essential to restore to the Commons 
the power that has been usurped from them, not by the 
Lords, but by the Cabinet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tan MaLcotm. 





EDUCATION AND UNREST IN INDIA. 
[To ran Enrror or tae “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—There is a great deal of force in the statements made 
by Mr. H. C. Irwin in his letter entitled “Sedition in India” 
(Spectator, November 7th) that “a post in a Government 
office” is the goal of the average student in school and 
College, that the candidates outnumber the vacancies, and 
that disappointment in obtaining a position leads to embitter- 
ment against 2 Government which “has made him the bope- 
less failure he is.” To remedy this evil, Mr. Irwin suggests 
the starting of Training Colleges at provincial capitals as the 
only channels of admission into the subordinate Service. 

While Mr. Irwin’s diagnosis of the unrest among school and 
College men in India is partially correct, the remedy may solve 
the problem only in the cases of those who hare neither the 
means nor the desire to go to a College, and who would 
look upon a subordinate position in Government service, 
carrying « salary of less than fifty rupees per month, as 
their chief aim in life. It must be remembered that 
it is not in this class, but in the more important class 
of men who have gone through the grind of higher examina- 
tions and have secured one or two University degrees, that 
the real causes of India’s unrest must be sought. They 
are the product of a system of education which has encouraged 
them to look upon Government service as the sole prize of 
academic attainment. The majority of those who enter the 
legal and medical professions gravitate towards large cities like 
Bombay and Calcutta, where the professional fields are already 
overcrowded and competition is very keen. Many get stranded 
in middle life, and discover too late that they are misfits in 
their chosen profession, and that if they bad been properly 
guided early in their College career the choice of a profession 
would have been made with greater conformity to the natural 
bent ofthe mind. The average College man in India who turns 
his hand to commerce generally cuts a sorry figure for want 
of a commercial education and capital The only avenue for 
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employment open to him when he fails either in obtaining a 
Government position or in making his mark in his profession, 
if he has any, is the starting of a newspaper which would 
express the genius of the editor in catching the currents of 
dissatisfaction wherever they may be found in the land, and 
offering them in the garb of popular language to the hot 
passions of discontented men. 

Leaders of thought in India who have studied the causes of 
the material prosperity of Western nations, by foreign travel 
and personal observation, are convinced that India’s greatest 
need at the present bour lies along the lines of commercial 
and industrial education of a high order. Throughout the 
whole of India there is not a single institute of technology 
which can be favourably compared to any of the hundreds 
of such schools to be found everywhere in the United 
States. If the Indian Government were to contemplate the 
starting of at least one great central institution of this kind 
in India, it is not unlikely that men like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller could be persuaded by Ambassador Bryce and 
Lord Morley to share in the financial outlay such a scheme 
would involve. 

The average College man in India is becoming conscious 
that a purely academic education does not fit him to grapple 
with the practical problems of life. He is knocking at the 
door of opportunity to obtain an education that will fit him 
to take his place in the production and distribution of wealth 
in his land, and give him a fair chance to survive in the 
struggle for existence which is becoming fiercer every decade 
in India. He is seeking by strenuous endeavour at home and 
foreign travel in Europe, America, and Japan such knowledge 
of commercial life as will gradually fit him to plunge into the 
boldest adventures of commerce. Increasing opportunities 
for obtaining an excellent technical and commercial education 
will furnish healthy outlets to the pent-up energy and activity 
of College men who have failed either to obtain Government 
positions or to eke out a decent living in one of the learned 
professions. Even if the Indian Government pursues the 
policy of throwing open a larger number of responsible 
positions to Indian College men, the number of such positions 
must necessarily be limited. When a small number of cultured 
men in every province will have illustrated by their own 
experiences what material benefits can be reaped by following 
a business career on modern lines, it may not be difficult in 
the fullness of time to contemplate cases in which the plums 
of the Indian Civil Service will be voluntarily discarded for 
the loaves and fishes of industry and commerce.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. L. Josu1, M.A. 
(Columbia University), Lecturer on India, 
New York Board of Education. 

215 West 23rd Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

[We agree with Mr. Joshi that schools where commercial 
and technical education could be obtained would be most 
useful. The Government of India could perfectly well afford 
to establish them without looking for any external aid.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 
[To rae Epiror oF toe “Sprcrator.”’) 
Srzr,—Mr. Hemmerde’s point that “this building value is the 
creation not of the Duke of Northumberland but of the people 
of Northumberland” (Spectator, November 28th) is the sheet- 
anchor of those who advocate a special tax on land values. 
They argue that through the combined efforts of ratepayers 
in her locality Mrs. Smith’s legacy of a capital value of 
£250,000 in land becomes in course of time, and because of no 
effort on Mrs. Smith’s part, nearer an annual value of £250,000, 
and that the ratepayers should benefit in the increase to the 
extent, as the Scottish Bill put it, of 10 per cent. Those who 
think they see in this an unprotected “hen-roost” should 
consider where it leads them. Are they to be liable for com- 
pensation when their action has the opposite effect? Are the 
enterprising shipbuilders who transform a few barren acres 
on a river-bank into a busy yard to claim 10 per cent. of the 
increased value created for the owner of the adjoining fields 
because they therefore become at once valuable as sites for 
workmen's dwellings. The market-gardener and the suburban 
cricket club would be “land-valued” out of existence and 
pushed to extremes. One could imagine the householder with 
a fondness for a bit of garden being solemnly told that if he 
were foolish enough to prefer his flowers to, say, a soap works 





ora tannery, so much the worse for him, but that he must 
pay a tax on the annual value of the ground-rent which could 
readily be got were the land put to such a use. Who is to fix 
the “yearly equivalent of the market value” of any land? I¢ 
the public do not accept as their guide the apt quotation made 
by the Spectator now, they will in time see that 
“The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring,” 
and that it is already taxed up to the hilt.—I am, Sir, &., 
J. M. Pierre, 
33 Hurlingham Court, Hurlingham, S.W. 





THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LORDs’ 
COMMITTEE. 
[To tur Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—To reimport the hereditary principle into a reconstructed 
House of Lords would surely be to reimport the dry-rot. That 
principle has had its day, and will command rational respect 
and obedience no more. What would be the reception of an 
unpopular measure carried by the hereditary vote? The men 
of old were not so irrational. They attached political power, 
not to the cradle, but to the fief, and demanded in return the 
service most needful in those iron days, service in war. If the 
nation is to be saved from demayogic ascendency, and possibly 
revolution, something must be constructed which  sball 
thoroughly commend itself to the rational allegiance of to-day, 
What it is to be it is for statesmen to decide.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


[Is Professor Goldwin Smith quite fair to the proposed 
reform of the Lords? No man would vote in the reformed 
House merely because of the “cradle.” The bulk of the 
Members would be men who bad won high distinction in 
public life, and even the elected Members would be able to 
claim that they had been chosen by men who as citizens of 
the commonwealth had a claim to some share in the govern- 
ment of the country, but who as Peers had not the right to 
vote for the House of Commons. No doabt the voting Peers 
would constitute a small constituency with a very large 
representation; but, on the other hand, those representatives 
would still have greatly inferior powers when compared 
with the Commons. They would not be able to impose taxa- 
tion of any kind on the nation, nor would they appoint the 
Administration—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CANKER IN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION, 
[Yo Tas Eptror or Tax “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—As a resident of many years’ standing in Nyasaland 
(formerly known as the British Central Africa Protectorate), 
I think you deserve the thanks of all classes of the community 
who are zealous for the highest moral welfare of our Colonies 
for your excellent article under the above-named title in last 
week’s Spectator. Perhaps the chief fault of that article is to 
be found in the fact that it is couched in far too guarded and 
qualified terms, if one may judge of British East Africa by 
the standard of morality prevailing in Nyasaland at the 
present day. One could scarcely be accused of “taking a 
puritanical view” for joining in an unqualified denunciation 
of such a state of affairs as that which permits a British 
official to exercise his prerogative of passing judgment upon 
natives accused of adultery and theft, when he has himself a 
harem within a stone’s-throw of his judgment-seat. Now, 
Sir, when one considers that the native is a keen observer of 
human nature, that he is possessed of a natural proclivity for 
imitation, and that, in the absence of any literature, his sole 
evening occupation is to sit round the fire and gossip (chiefly 
about the European who may happen to live near him), it is 
only too apparent what a far-reaching effect the example and 
conduct of his administrators will have upon the natives in 
that and neighbouring districts. With regard to the remedies 
which you suggest, I do not think an increased remuneration, 
in itself, will bring about a better state of things. Principle 
and moral stamina are not purchasable by money. There 
is, to my mind, but one remedy for the almost overwhelming 
temptations met with in such climates as that of Africa, and 
that is the acceptance of married men (of some experience 
in home administration) for service in our Colonies, 
whose salaries should at least be increased sufficiently to 
enable them to meet such extra expenditure as would 
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necessarily be incurred by the change. Under the new régime 
there would be at once a decided, and, I believe, permanent, 
improvement in the moral of our administration, to say 
nothing of the general health and well-being of the parties 
concerned. As regards the increased drain on the Treasury 
mentioned above, why do all Government officials reauire to 
come home from the East Coast of Africa every two years 
when all other members of the community (who are working 
at least as strenuously) remain in the country for a period of 
four years, or even more? A change in this respect would 
far outweigh the extra salaries paid to the official. But what- 
ever the remedies decided upon, one thing is clear,—Britons 
at home must not allow themselves to rest content with the 
thought that the “open sore” so much lamented by Living- 
stone has been permanently healed when it has, in fact, broken 
out in a more virulent and malignant manner in the form of 
a different, but far more insidious, slavery. The Colony is 
young yet, and we must be careful not to expect too much ; 
but if things are allowed to go on from bad to worse—or even 
to remain as they are—we must remember that a foundation 
of peace cannot long rest upon such an insecure basis as the 
fear and dread of a bullying native soldiery, coupled with the 
negative quality of a strict surveillance as to the possession of 
firearms by the native population. Unless we can command 
that respect for the white man which is based on the principles 
of righteousness, justice, and equity, it were far better—as 
you say in effect—that we should withdraw from the field 
altogether rather than mar our so-called colonisation with the 
taint of a corresponding corruption.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE WHO Knows. 


(To tne Evtron or THB “Spectator,” 

Srr,—Will you believe one who has spent long years in such 
places, there would be less drink and immorality among men 
in the outlying parts of the Empire, deprived of the refining 
influence of their countrywomen, if only some of the latter 
would go there too? In any case, you cannot run an Empire 
on male emigration only. I also predict that there would be 
less ultra-feminist unrest among our women at home if the 
surplus went abroad.—I am, Sir, &e., D. S. S. 


[We do not think that there are any signs of unwilling- 
ness on the part of Englishwomen to do their share of 
Imperial work by going out to distant parts of the Empire 
as the wives of officials. The pluck with which delicately 
nurtured girls face hardships, solitude, and the risk of life 
from dangerous climates is beyond all praise. But married 
officials are only possible when they are paid proper salaries. 
How can an East African official marry on a salary of £200? 
As we have said already, adequate pay is the first step to 
reform.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CHINA AND THE FUTURE. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Str,—In your most mteresting article under the above 
heading in your issue of October 10th, just to hand, the 
writer appears to have committed one oversight. In speaking 
of the presents lavished upon Grand Councillor Yuan Shih- 
kai on his fiftieth birthday by the late Empress-Dowager 
Tze Hsi, the writer says: “No one else was ever thus 
honoured by the Empress.” In point of fact, the same kind 
of honour was poured out on the late Li Hung-chang on his 
seventieth birthday in 1892. The list of presents which he 
then received from the Empress-Dowager is given in Mrs. 
Archibald Little’s Life of Li Hung-chang as follows :— 


One manuscript tablet (i.e, engraved with characters written 
by the Empress herself). 

One pair of scrolls written by herself, 

One scroll with the character fu (happiness). 

One scroll with the character shou (long life). 

One scroll with the two characters show designed by herself. 
(I may add by way of comment on this record of Mrs. Little’s 
that the Empress wrote an exquisite hand, much admired in 
China, and was also proud of ber skill in painting.) 

One drawing, also executed by her Majesty. 

One Buddha. 

One robe composed of the throat skins of sables. (This robe is 
worn only by the Emperor, and cannot be possessed by any one 
else unless presented with such a robe by the Sovereign.) 

One ju-i inlaid with jade. 

One dragon robe. 

Twelve pieces Chiang satin. 


The Emperor Kuang Hsii's presents on this occasion were 





similar but less costly, as he did not dare to surpass his 
formidable aunt in lavishness. 

The career of Li Hung-chang and that of Yuan Shih-kai in 
their relationship to the late Empress-Dowager are curiously 
parallel, both officials being Chinese, and thus racially antago- 
nistic to the Empress-Dowager, with whose ideas of government 
their own policy by no means wholly agreed, yet both of 
them standing by her at the two great crises of her life. 
Without the forced march made by Li Hung-chang to Peking 
with four thousand well-armed troops on the night in January, 
1875, when the Empress-Dowager took the late Knang Hsit 
from his bed to proclaim him Emperor, she would possibly 
never have carried through her coup d'état. Similarly in 1898 
her ability to overthrow the Emperor and resume the reins 
of power was, to a great extent, due to the fact tbat Yuan 
Shih-kai, who had been occupied for the past year in re- 
organising the metropolitan troops at Hsiaochau, near 
Tientsin, threw in his lot with hers. 

That Tz’e Hsi never forgot the debt she owed to Li Hung- 
chang is proved by the fact that he survived the catastrophe 
of the Japanese War,—for which he was obviously responsible, 
as, having held the supreme power in China, he had not made 
the Empire safe. Any official less favoured by the Empress- 
Dowager must have suffered decapitation; and bis escape is 
evidence of the good quality of gratitude at least in the 
Empress-Dowager’s character. 

This also was presumably the secret of the favour in which 
Yuan Shib-kai was held. It is true that in the recent months 
before Tz’e Hsi’s death that favour seemed to be suffering an 
eclipse. A year ago the name of Yuan Shih-kai was in every 
edict, suggested as the one man for every responsible piece of 
work in the Empire. Of late months he has evidently been 
keeping himself as far as possible in the background, his one 
hope of doing good being to do it by stealth, though himself 
the object of ceaseless denunciations. But there is no reason 
to believe that his Imperial mistress’s smiles were more than 
temporarily withdrawn ; and had she lived there is no doubt 
but that she would have found the need of him again. 

At the moment of writing it is quite impossible to tell what 
will become of this able Grand Councillor. The Regent, Prince 
Ch’un, is described by those who know him as a man of dignity 
and strength of character, as well as the most virtuous of 
the Imperial Princes; and although he is not popular among 
Peking officials, he has gained their respect. Whether these 
considerations will make for definite progress (in which case 
Yuan Shib-kai would presnmably come to the fore again), or 
merely for a continuance of the reactionary dawdling, shot 
with flashes of meaningless and panic-stricken yieldings to 
reform which characterised the closing years of the late 
Empress-Dowager's reign, is a very open question.—Apolo- 
gising for the extent to which I have trespassed on your 
space, I am, Sir, &c., O. M. GREEN. 

17a The Bund, Shanghai. 





THE RIGHT TO “CA’ CANNY.” 
(Fo tue Epitor or rus “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I should like to tell you of an incident which has come 
within my personal knowledge. It bears on the above subject, 
and incidentally on the wider question of Socialism. During 
a building boom the owner of a brickyard decided to instal a 
plant which was guaranteed to produce eighty thousand 
bricks per week. For a long time he was unable to procure 
an output exceeding forty-five thousand, and was losing 
heavily. On the suggestion of a friend he adopted piecework, 
with the result that the output gradually rose until it reached 
eighty-five thousand, or more than the guaranteed output of 
the machinery. The men were an average lot. No doubt 
they held the common opinion that they jointly with other 
workers were producing wealth of which they did not secure a 
proper proportion. As a matter of fact, until the new method 
was adopted they were not producers of wealth, but simply 
consumers of capital who were no more earning their bread 
than the man on the workbouse labour test. During those 
weeks they were a burden on the community. This is the 
canker at the heart of modern Socialism. The idea is held 
that capital (or the State) is a cow that can be continually 
milked without being fed, or a goose that will produce the 
golden egg after it bas been slaughtered. I bear of no 








Socialist speaking in public of the duty of producing wealth, 
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All are engaged in explaining how it shall be distributed and 
expended.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Hous. 
Barncroft, Kirby Muzloe, Leicester. 


[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” j 

Srr,—I am sorry that Mr. Hugh Wharton in his letter 
(Spectator, December 12th) does not consider that a judicial 
investigation in a County Court can discover the truth. I 
take it that most of your readers will be satisfied with the 
correctness of the facts I gave of the limitation of output. I 
am familiar with many of the arrangements between masters 
and men referred to by Mr. Wharton. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers lays it down that so many linotype 
machines shall be “ overlooked” by so many mechanics. All 
such compacts are in restraint of trade and progress, because 
they prevent any man from doing more than his neighbour. 
These obstacles are overcome in time, but not without great 
loss. I wish Trade-Union officials would take a broader view of 
their position, and recognise that improvements are bound to 
be brought out, mechanical processes cheapened, and work 
which is to-day “skilled” can to-morrow be done quite well 
by the “unskilled.” I maintain that if they would welcome 
progress, and induce their members to do justice to new ideas 
and conscientiously fulfil their duties, in the long run wages 
would be higher and employment much better. In some 
trades, the glass trade for instance, wages might become 
lower, but more men would be employed, and much trade now 
done by the foreigner would be secured to our country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LANCASTRIAN. 





THE GERMAN SCHOOLBOY. 
(To THE Epiror or Tae “SpeecraTon.” } 

S1r,—Like your correspondent “Twenty Years in Germany” 
(Spectator, December 12th), I can speak from experience of 
German school life, having passed two years at a Real- 
gymnasium. It is true my experience is many years old, but 
I am told German schools are still pretty much the same as 
they were in my day. Undoubtedly at that time the boys 
were seriously overworked. I was not personally overworked, 
nor were the other three Scotch boys who were with me in 
the school. It passed the wit of German masters to make us 
Scotch boys overwork ourselves. If we got what we con- 
sidered unduly heavy tasks, we simply did not do them, and so 
on the whole we had a happy time at school. But the 
unfortunate German boys worked terribly hard. They existed 
in a state of chronic dread of the masters, and dread of the 
wrath of their parents should they fail of promotion to 
Obersekunda, and thus secure exemption from the three years’ 
service. The school-day in winter was from eight till five, with 
a break of two hours, and in summer from seven till four, with 
the same break. After that long day of confinement the 
average German boy had to do from three to four hours’ hard 
study in the evening in order to keep up with the work of the 
form. Of course there were a few brilliantly gifted boys who 
were able to keep up without extreme effort. There are 
boys of that kind in every school, and I think they were 
rather more numerous in my form in Germany than in my 
form in Scotland. But the vast majority were a dull-headed 
lot who had to work excessive hours to make up for slowness 
of brain. Iam sure that the average German boy of my day 
was a duller creature than the average Scotch boy of the same 
period. I greatly fear, however, that by the Germanising of 
our schools through the introduction of a rigid “leaving 
certificate ” modelled on the German Abiturienten Examen, and 
requiring the same overpressure for its attainment, the snap 
is being taken out of the present generation of Scotch lads. 
German methods are sure to induce here the same dullness of 
wit which is their outcome in Germany. For I do not 
imagine that the German boy is naturally less alert than the 
Scotch boy. It is merely that his schooling dulls him. 

I do not for a moment believe that German industrial 
expansion is the result of German methods of education. 
Great Britain developed enormous industries without 
systematised education. Why, therefore, need we call in the 
dominie to explain the more recent German development ? 
Germany has expanded in recent times simply because she 
did not expand earlier. Inhabited by a naturaily capable, 
civilised race of white men with an at least normal proportion 
of highly gifted individuals, she could not for ever remain 
with her material resources undeveloped once she decided to 








a, 
develop them. Wars, a disunited country, each little State 
having its own little tariff, and a pleasing habit of mind that 
esteemed philosophy and poetry as more worthy pursuits of 
the wise than the production of mere material commodities — 
these and other causes delayed Germany’s serious entry upon 
the race for wealth. But, once entered, she was bound to 
cover the ground. Even the Japanese can now make things; 
and why not Germany if she has a mind to? Far be it from 
me to minimise the value of a good education. No Scotchman 
will do that. But heaven save us from the cast-iron German 
systems, which even now are being riveted on our Scottish 
schools, and will be riveted on English schools also if England 
does not watch the educational experts most narrowly,— 
Tam, Sir, &c., SEcunpDA, 





“LOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Srr,—I am really a good deal astonished at your editorial 
comment on my letter in the Spectator of December 12th, 
But for the painful contrast between trivial things and tragic, 
I should say your view of Bilney represents him as somewhat 
like “the boy who wrote up ‘No Popery’ and ran away”; 
and you think that when overtaken and castigated he was a 
martyr! I would plead for the boy that he got into bad 
company and knew that he was doing wrong, but was sorry 
for it afterwards. For what cause was Bilney a martyr ? 
If for any, I should say for the principles of the Church 
of Rome. Foxe himself admits that he believed in the 
Mass and the Sacrament of the Altar all his days, 
“He never differed therein,’ says that writer (quoted 
in my book, IL, 393), “from the most gross Catholics.” 
He had only abused the clergy, inveighed against images 
and pilgrimages and some other things sanctioned by 
authority, thus breaking his vows as a priest, encouraged 
by influential support,—all which things he was very sorry for. 
He had been prosecuted years before he suffered, and had 
met with unexampled favour, the prosecution being stopped 
on his mendacious denial that he had preached what he had 
preached, and on his taking oath never to countenance heresy 
in future, which oath he broke once more. But he always 
believed in the Mass, and was anxious to be reconciled 
to the Church before he died; and surely we may well trust 
Sir Thomas More’s statement that it was with some hesitation 
that, even at his own earnest request, he was admitted by the 
Chancellor of the Bisbop of Norwich to receive the Sacrament 
before he suffered. His recantation was altogether unlike 
“evidence obtained under torture.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

West View, Pinner. JAMES GAIRDNER. 

[ We are afraid we cannot pursue this correspondence further, 
Another editorial note might call forth another reply from 
Dr. Gairdner, and so on ad infinitum. Our prudent silence must 
not, however, be taken as an admission that Bilney was not 
a martyr, or that the man who inveighed against images and 
pilgrimages and abused the clergy deserved to be burnt.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





STATE FAVOUR. 
[To tue Epiror ofr THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Last week I met the manager of a colliery. I asked 
him how he felt with regard to the Miners Bill. He said :— 
“At last they have done us a good turn. With a reduced 
output and higher prices our collieries will do very well. And 
the funny part is,” he added, smiling, “I voted for the 
Unionist Member at the elections!” If the State interferes 
with the natural operation of the law of supply and demand, 
there must be favouritism, and therefore some individuals must 
suffer. The Miners Bill favours a certain class at the expense 
of the whole of the rest of the nation. On the other hand, 
even if Protection brings generally the prosperity its advocates 
predict, what will be the lot of the unfortunate possessor 
of Government stock? Prices will increase; he will get his 
miserable 24 per cent. and the value of his stock will diminish. 
Why can we not have a Voluntaryist Party in Parliament? 
There is every reason for its formation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GLENN DALRYMPLE. 





A QUESTION FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 
|To tux Eprror or tus “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I have £10 to invest for the benefit of a young servant- 
girl of eighteen, as, if the money were handed to her, her 
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family would have it all from her in a very short time. A 
few months ago there was in your paper a correspondence as 
to the advantage of various societies in the way of pay during 
iJiness and pension later on, and I should be very grateful to 
any of those who took part in it, or, of course, any one else 
who has knowledge of the subject, if he or she would give me 
information. Not thinking the necessity would arise, I 
unfortunately did not take partitular notice, and as my 
Spectator starts on a long round when it leaves me, culminating 
in South Africa, I cannot refer to back numbers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., MISTR ESS. 





“THE IRISH DAMES OF YPRES.” 
(To tue Eprror or THe “Spectator.” 

Srr,—In the Spectator of the 12th inst. Dom Nolan says 
that the Orange ascendency party in Ireland direct the 
policy of England towards Ireland. Mr. Redmond, addressing 
an Irish audience at New York in September last, said: 
“The government of Ireland is now practically conducted in 
the office of the National League in Dublin.” Which state- 
ment is the more correct? It may be admitted that the 
Orange Society has considerable influence in the north-east 
corner,—that is, in Belfast and the neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, throughout the whole of Munster and Connaught, 
which possess a better climate, a richer soil, and more 
natural advantages, the Roman Catholic Church is omnipo- 
tent; it rules the country more absolutely than it has ruled 
any other country in Western Europe since the French 
Revolution. Which part of the country is more prosperous ? 
And if Belfast is, how can it be true that the Orange party 
strive to obstruct and wreck every measure for the good of 
the country? Dom Nolan waters down his statements for 
the benefit of the readers of the Spectator. But his co- 
religionists, addressing other audiences, are not so cautious. 
“We shall not rest until we have broken the last link that 
binds Ireland to England ;” “We must drive every English- 
man into the sea;” “ We have to make the country hotter 
than hell to the enemies of the people,”’—those are amongst 
the expressions used by Roman Catholic clerics.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A LoOoKER-ON. 





THE MODERNITY OF HESIOD. 

[To Tue Evtror or Tag “SPECTATOR,” J 
Srr,—Some of your other readers may, like the present writer, 
find that their Greek has grown too rusty to allow them to 
read the original text with pleasure. To such a new rendering 
of merit may be welcome, as enabling them to converse again 
with an old friend whose face had become unfamiliar in the 
lapse of years. Turning over the pages of Professor Mair’s 
excellent version of Hesiod, I have been struck by the curious 
applicability of so much to the problems and circumstances of 
the present day. Could there be a better answer at once to 
the idealistic Socialist, woo would fain banish all competition 
from social life, and to the pseudo-Darwinian advocate of 
brute force, who contends that competition necessarily carries 
with it a state of permanent warfare, than Hesiod’s opening 
lines P— 

“Not one breed of Strife is there on earth, but twain. One 
shall a man praise...... but the other is a thing of 
reproach...... The one increaseth evil war and contention. 
eye No man loveth her...... But the other...... stirreth 
even the helpless to labour. For when he that hath no business 
looketh on him that is rich, he hasteth to plow and to plant, 
. +... And neighbour vieth with neighbour hasting to be rich: 
good is this strife for men.” 

I hope these few remarks may induce some fellow-subscribers 
to the Spectator to re-read their Hesiod, and derive therefrom 
as much pleasure as I have done.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A SupscriBER OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 





ZACCH.AEUS. 
(To THR Epiror oF Tus “SeRcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—With reference to your most interesting article on 
“The Commendations of Christ” in your last issue, may I 
venture to point out that there is no ground for thinking that 
Zaccheus boasted? Bishop Hall says: “ The arch-publiean 
Zaccheus knew that with restitution he must begin his 
conversion”; and Jeremy Taylor concurs. The visitation 
changed Zaccheus; and he stood and then and there declared 





his purpose of amendment. He would have used the aorist, 
too, otherwise—I am, Sir, &c., 
CorNELTus WITHERBY. 
St. Mary Magdalene, Wandsworth Common. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. DAVIDSON. 
[To tue Eprrork or tae “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In the review of the biography of “Ian Maclaren” 
which appears in your issue of last week the writer speaks of 
the late Professor A. B. Davidson as the author of “the 
commentary on the Synoptic Gospels in the ‘ Expositor’s 
Greek Testament.’” The author of that commentary was 
Professor A. B. Bruce, of the United Free Church College. 
Glasgow. The only New Testament commentary written by 
Dr. Davidson is that on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Clark's “ Handbooks for Bible Classes” Series,—a cheap and 
unpretentious work, but in the opinion of many the best 
English commentary on that Epistle. “If any one wants to 
realise what he was,” let him study the commentaries on Job 
and Ezekiel in the “Cambridge Bible,” or his volumes on 
“The Theology of the Old Testament” and “ Old Testament 
Prophecy,” published by T. and T. Clark.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ascog Manse, Rothesay. W. WINTER. 





FLAMING FLANNELETTE. 
[To tas Eprron ov tus “Srectaror.”] 

Sir,—Might I crave the indulgence of your widely read paper 
at a time of year when many charitable people are providing 
gifts of clothing for the poor (and more especially for the 
children of the poor) in our midst, in order to raise a word 
of warning against the use of flannelette, unless they be 
sure to use the really non-inflammable kind? Any one caring 
to assure himself as to the terrible danger run by clothing 
a child in the ordinary fluffy, cosy-looking, and cbleap 
flannelette, and then allowing it to go near an open fire, 
or even a candle, need only take a bit of the material 
so largely stocked by the drapers and put a match to 
it, repeating the same experiment with a piece of “ Dr. 
Perkins’s Non-Flam.” The evidence of his own eyes will, 
I venture to say, be instructive, and also, I imagine, final 
in determining which kinds to avoid and which to buy. It 
cannot be too often impressed on people that most of the 
flannelette now found on the market flames up like paper, 
while the safe kind, known as “Dr. Perkins’” fowing to a 
special method of preparing the material invented by this 
gentleman), merely smoulders if brought in contact with a fire 
or lighted candle, much in the same way as, for instance, a 
heavy flannel might do, but it never, as far as my experience 
goes, breaks out into flame. If I am not mistaken, 6jd. is 
the lowest price per yard; the quality, however, is such as to 
outlast the “ fluffier,” cheaper makes, which look threadbare 
once the attractive fluff has worn away in the wash, and its 
ever-present danger to ignite has only increased. Now, the 
preparation used to render “ Dr. Perkins’s” flannelette non- 
inflammable does not wash out, in spite of what several 
drapers have assured me; on the contrary, it has the 
advantage of becoming more and more incorporated with the 
material the oftener it is washed. Many of your readers, Sir, 
may doubtless have seen Mr. George R. Sims's eloquent 
appeal to the public upon this very subject in the columns of 
the Daily Chronicle not long ago. And one has only to watch 
the lists of weekly casualties to note how those caused by fire 
and terminating fatally are oftenest in the case of children 
traceable to the flannelette danger. All for the sake of a few 
pence this “ holocaust of the innocents” is allowed to proceed 
increasing week by week as the winter advances, the would-be 
cosy little garment becoming instead, in only too many cases, 
the poor mite’s shroud.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”| 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to express through your 
columns my gratitude to the friend who sends me the Spectator? 
—I am, Sir, &c., E, Couey. 
St. James’s Parsonage, Carbonnear, Newfoundland. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
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agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
Deyonp the serried streets and mean, 
Beyond the houses grey, 

I spread, beneath a sky grown clean, 
My apron to the day, 

Where men may rest and men may jest, 
Where men may dream or play. 


Far out, far out, with fingers grim, 
I watch the dark walls spread, 

I see the fields I loved grow dim, 
Grow gashed with black and red, 
I see the lanes like ghosts flit by, 
Like ghosts among their dead, 


Till I alone, with bosom torn, 

Yet ah! what tender hands, 

Am left upon a throne forlorn 
Above the stricken lands, 

One last poor hold of green and gold 
Above the falling sands. 


Ah, poet clerks, ab, toilers pale, 
Ab, lovers poor and fond, 

Still, still for you I guard the vale, 
The fir-tree and the frond, 

The little paths that bend and dip, 
The great white roads beyond, 


The crescent moon, the summer dusk, 
The deep enchanted trees, 

The little hills that hide the town, 
And slumber on my knees, 

The magic mirrors, bright and dark 
With stars and mysteries, 


The windy heights, the wider view, 

That yet your feet may win, 

Whence, far and clear, you still shall hear 
Some bugle, brave and thin, 

And thrill once more to songs of yore, 
And feel the old world spin. 


Though close, so close, about my feet, 
The smoke-drift hides the mob, 

The fly-wheels whirl, the pistons beat, 
The engines shriek and sob, 

Though fast between a thousand wharves 
The burdened waters throb, 


Still, still for you my dusty glades 

Lead down to doors of dreams, 

Still, still for you, through brake and bough, 
An air celestial streams, 

The night grows deep, the planets wheel, 
The Star supernal beams. 


And still, beyond the houses mean, 
Above the city grey, 

I hold for you a sky swept clean, 

I guard one sacred way, 

Where you may rest or you may jest, 
Where you may dream and pray. 


H. H. Basurorp. 








BOOKS. 
—_—_—»——_ 
MR. CHURCHILL'S EAST AFRICAN JOURNEY.* 
Ir would be just to say of Mr. Churchill’s book that it is 
capital, and in places brilliant, journalism. It has all the 





* My African Journey. By the Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M. 
With 61 Illustrations from Photographs by the Auinen Ao y — Lo 
fas _— Wilson, and 3 Maps, London; Hodder and Stoughton, 





touches, and all the graces that are possible in the circ 

um. 
stances, of the man who knows how to keep his readers 
thoroughly entertained although he writes in a hurry. We 
miss here for the most part the swinging and balanced 
sentences which made critics say that the young author 
of With the Malakand Field Force had the Gibbonian style: 
but the quick eye for everything picturesque and vivid is 
as keen as ever, and apparently the resounding phrase, even 
if it is delivered in a less formal and studied setting, comes 
into Mr. Churchill's mind as easily as more workaday collo. 
cations into the minds of others. Sometimes he overweights 
slight incidents with a certain grandiosity, but, to say the 
least, it is interesting to find that the youngest Cabirx 
Minister harks back without embarrassment to the rotundity 
of manner which was supposed to have ended with Mr. 
Gladstone. And although Mr. Churchill may sometimes 
sacrifice plainness of meaning to rhetoric, he is always able 
to laugh at himself in a way which we find engaging. For 
example, he describes his meeting with a young Englishman 
(they are all “young gentlemen” or “young English 
gentlemen”) who was directing tree-felling in the forest, 
The question of labour-saving appliances arose, and Mr, 
Churchill says: “On this we talked—or at least I talked— 
while we scrambled across the stumps of fallen trees.” We are 
quite sure thatis true. What we have said is only a confirma. 
tion of the exactness of Mr. Churchill's own claims. “J 
view these letters,” he says, “with 4 modest eye”; but he 
hopes they will serve “for the formation of opinion, for the 
stirring and enlivenment of thought, and for the discernment 
of colour and proportion.” We can guarantee that they will, 
When Mr. Churchill is modest he is irresistible, and we prefer 
to attribute to any one rather than to the author all that in 
the illustrations and “get-up” of this book is inconsistent 
with modesty. 

We very much doubt, however, whether it is desirable for 
Cabinet Ministers to publish magazine articles and books 
arising directly out of their work during their term of office. 
There are many ways in which the practice might be detri- 
mental to the publicservice. Suppose that a Cabinet Minister 
had laid himself under special obligations to leading persons 
in a Colony in collecting material for his work, he would 
have set himself an unnecessarily difficult and invidious task 
if it became his duty as a member of the Government subse- 
quently to attack the administration for which those persons 
were responsible. ‘There would be the same difficulty if he 
committed himself vehemently to any policy which events 
afterwards proved to be unsound; his amour propre would 
conflict with his duty to the State. Possibly no Nemesis of 
this kind will overtake Mr. Churchill; but what we have 
heard lately about the administration of British East 
Africa does not dispose us to hold it an advantage that 
he should have bestowed, after an inevitably slender inquiry, 
the following general blessing on the work of the District 
Commissioners :— 

“Tho African protectorates now administered by the Colonial 
Office afford rare scope for the abilities of earnest and intelligent 
youth. A man of twenty-five may easily find himself ruling a 
large tract of country and a numerous population. The Govern- 
ment is too newly established to have developed the highly 
centralised and closely knit—perhaps too closely knit—hierarchy 
and control of the Indian system. It is far too poor to afford a 
complete Administration. The District Commissioner must judge 
for himself, and be judged upon his actions. Very often—for 
tropical diseases make many gaps in the ranks, and men must 
often return to England to recruit their health—the officer is not 
a District Commissioner at all, but a junior acting in his stead or 
in some one’s stead, sometimes for a year or more. To him there 
come day by day the natives of the district with all their troubles, 
disputes, and intrigues. Their growing appreciation of the 
impartial justice of the tribunal leads them increasingly to 
carry all sorts of cases to the District Commissioner’s Court. 
When they are ill they come and ask for medicine. When they 
are wounded in their quarrels it is to the white man they go to 
have the injuries dressed. Disease and accident have to be 
combated without professional skill. Courts of justice and forms 
of legality must be maintained without lawyers. Taxes have to 
be collected by personal influence. Peace has to be kept with 
only a shadow of force. All these great opportunities of high 
service, and many others, are often and daily placed within tho 
reach of men in their twenties—on the whole with admirable 
results. It was most pleasant to hear with what comprehension 
and sympathy the officers of the East Africa Protectorate speak 
about their work; and how they regard themselves as the 
guardians of native interests and native rights against those who 
only care about exploiting the country and its people.” 


Mr. Churchill adds:—“ There are more than four million 
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gboriginals in East Africa alone. Their care imposes a grave, 
and I think an inalienable, responsibility upon the British 
Government.” That is well and truly said; but we know now 
that that responsibility is not safe in the hands of very much 
underpaid administrators. 

In Nairobi every white man is a politician, and “ most of 
them are leaders of parties.” Mr. Churchill says :— 

“One would scarcely believe it possible that a centre so new 

should be able to develop so many divergent and conflicting 
interests, or that a community so small should be able to give to 
each such vigorous and even vehement expression. There are 
already in miniature all the elements of keen political and racial 
discord, all the materials for hot and acrimonious debate. The 
white man versus the black; the Indian versus both; the settler 
as against the planter; the town contrasted with the country ; 
the official class against the unofficial; the coast and the high- 
lands; the railway administration and the Protectorate generally ; 
the King’s African Rifles and the East Africa Protectorate Police ; 
all these different points of view, naturally arising, honestly 
adopted, tenaciously held, and not yet reconciled into any 
harmonious general conception, confront the visitor in perplexing 
disarray.” 
Mr. Churchill seizes the opportunity to discuss the ethics of 
the “ white man’s country” movement, and proposes tentatively 
that the highlands of East Africa might be populated by white 
men, and the distinctively tropical districts by British Indians as 
well as the aboriginals. Indians have been settled in East Africa 
for generations, and he who would turn them out would indeed 
construe drastically the principles of “a white man’s country.” 
In any case, the phrase cannot have any strict meaning so 
long as there are millions of aboriginals. The worst politician 
in Nairobi does not propose, we are sure, that the history of 
Tasmania should be repeated in East Africa. Mr. Churchill 
assumes that the aboriginals, now that their tribal wars are 
ended, will multiply. Much depends upon the degree in 
which they adopt civilisation. Civilisation, we fear, too often 
means a weakening of the hard old fibre; the stock becomes 
a prey to ills which were unknown before the coming of the 
white man, or against which it would once have been proof. 
Thus the Maori, most attractive and intelligent of native 
races, have suffered a notable depreciation of their repro- 
ductive power, and a higher mortality, since the white man 
colonised New Zealand, and this in spite of all his care for 
them. The latest figures show that the Maori are not actually 
dwindling as was supposed till recently, but the principle 
remains too true. 

The contrast between the entrancing beauty of East Africa 
and Uganda and the mysterious and deadly sicknesses which 
blight and consume away men and animals is excellently 
drawn. That certainly “stirs,” if it does not enliven, one’s 
spirits. We were particularly interested by Mr. Churchill’s 
assertion—fortified by experience—that a bicycle is the best 
means of transport on the forest tracks. The officers use 
them freely, and we have no doubt that the native troops will 
be mounted on them before long in districts where horses and 
mules cannot survive the attacks of the tsetse-fly. We must 
give as a last quotation the best piece of rhetoric in the 
book :— 

“The forests of Uganda, for magnificence, for variety of form 
and colour, for profusion of brilliant life—plant, bird, insect, 
reptile, beast—for the vast scale and awful fecundity of the 
natural processes that are beheld at work, eclipsed, and indeed 
effaced, all previous impressions. One becomes, not without a 
secret sense of aversion, the spectator of an intense convulsion of 
life and death. Reproduction and decay are locked struggling in 
infinite embraces. In this glittering equatorial slum huge trees 
jostle one another for room to live; slender growths stretch 
upwards—as it seems in agony—towards sunlight and life. The 
soil bursts with irrepressible vegetations. Every victor, trampling 
on the rotting mould of exterminated antagonists, soars aloft only 
to encounter another host of aerial rivals, to be burdened with 
masses of parasitic foliage, smothered in the glorious blossoms of 
creepers, laced and bound and interwoven with interminable 
tangles of vines and trailers. Birds areas bright as butterflies ; 
butterflies are as big as birds. The air hums with flying 
creatures; the earth crawls beneath your foot. The telegraph- 
wire runs northward to Gondokoro through this vegetable 
labyrinth, Even its poles had broken into bud!” 

Mr. Churchill’s last word of advice to his countrymen is to 
concentrate their attention on Uganda, with its inestimable 
riches and its steady and docile population. Other pro- 
tectorates may be left more or less alone till that has been 
developed. It is, indeed, wonderful to think that we can 
travel now in comfortable trains and steamers the whole way 
from Mombasa to Alexandria, except between Jinja and 
Gondokoro, Only ten years ago the Dervish power was 











still broadly and solidly established across the track. ‘He 
will be an incurably stay-at-home reader of this book who 
does not wish to follow Mr. Churchill’s route. 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE* 

ENGLISH readers have had to wait a long time for a full and 
authoritative history of Russian literature. Of partial studies, 
dealing with individual authors and schools, not a few have 
appeared, for the most part in translations, and during the last 
few years two or three valuable summaries of the literature as 
a whole have been written in English. But so far no English 
student of Russian literature has treated the subject with 
the authority and searching penetration that distinguish 
every page of Professor Briickner’s Geschichte der russischen 
Literatur. Mr, Fisher Unwin has therefore been well advised 
in including this work in his “ Library of Literary History,” 
where it can fraternise with another translated masterpiece, 
The Literary History of France, by M. Emile Faguet. 

At the outset of his work Professor Brickner remarks with 
perfect truth that “a knowledge of the conditions under 
which the modern Russian spirit (Russentum) has developed 
is an indispensable preliminary to a just appreciation of its 
literature.” This, of course, may be said of any literature, but 
it applies with special force to the literature of Russia. 
Elsewhere literature is but one of several means of expression ; 
in Russia it has been the one voice of a country’s aspirations, 
too often a voice broken with tears, the cry of a nation’s soul. 
“ Hence,” says Professor Briickner, “the striking partiality, 
nay, unfairness, displayed by Russians towards the most 
perfect works of their own literature where these did not 
answer to the aims or the expectations of their party or their 
day. A purely aesthetic handling of the subject would not 
gain it full acceptance.” Of what other country’s literature 
can this be said? To attempt to understand the political 
and cultural history of Russia during the nineteenth century 
without having read deeply in the works of its novel-writers, 
its essayists, its dramatists, and its poets were as futile as to 
attempt to write the history of England during the same 
period without glancing at a single newspaper. 

Professor Briickner, as a Pole, might naturally be expected 
to show a bias in his treatment of the early period of Russian 
history, in which Poland played so prominent a part. This 
bias exists, but is not allowed to disable seriously the 
historian’s judgment. We have here no mere catalogue of 
authors’ names with summaries of and quotations from their 
works, Such a catalogue has a value of its own, but our 
author has a higher aim. It is the history of Russian culture, 
of the gradual freeing of the Russian mind from its bonds, 
that he undertakes to write. He points out causes and 
influences, giving to each its due weight; he follows the main 
current of the national mental life, with occasional excursions 
into the affluents. 

The author devotes only sixty pages, or but one-ninth part 
of the whole book, to the literary history of Russia up to the 
end of the seventeenth century, but in these sixty pages he 
gives a masterly survey of origins, passing in review the early 
promise of the Russian communities, their decay under the 
Tartar-Mongol Empire, the rise of the Moscow despotism on 
the ruins of that Empire, the incredible stagnation of thought, 
the blighting influence of a Church enslaved to the temporal 
power, and at last the first glimmer of light filtering in from 
the West. “Byzantine observance of forms in religion and 
knowledge, blind senseless obedience to every command or 
arbitrariness, the killing of all pride or higher feeling and the 
tabooing of all thought,” such were the guiding principles of 
Russian autocracy in State and Church up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Before this, literature can hardly be 
said to have existed at all in the Muscovite borders, unless we 
dignify with the name a few uncouth translations and adapta- 
tions of Polish translations and adaptations of Western 
originals. If a Russian desired knowledge, he had to know 
Polish; and Kiev then, and for some time afterwards, was 
the chief channel of Western culture. Professor Briickner 
enables us to realise very clearly the nature of the gigantic 
task undertaken by Peter the Great, conditioned by the intel- 
lectual narrowness and arrogance of the higher clergy, the 
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barbaric apathy of nobles and peasants alike. Peter’s reforms, 
however, merely followed paths already opened; it was the 
frantic pace he set that permanently strained the social fabric. 
He did not merely pour wine into old skins, he pumped it in. 
The upper class, previously one with the lower in spirit and 
traditions, was now squeezed into a foreign mould, and hence- 
forth a chasm yawned between the official and” the peasant. 
To this day there are two distinct races among the Russians 
themselves, apart from aliens. As our author points out, 
Peter's interest in literature was crudely practical ; hence little 
else but translations of Western books were produced, on 
subjects which Peter thought of prime importance for his 
plans, such as political history and applied science. Belles- 
lettres he ignored, save that he turned the drama to account 
after a fashion of bis own. “Thus the first quarter of the 
century was a mere period of transition which only laid the 
foundation for the mental emancipation of Russia” (p. 67). 

Our author's account of the awakening of men’s minds to 
realities as well as to new forms in the reign of Catherire II. 
is one of the best parts of the book. The unique personality 
of this ruler impressed itself powerfully on the literature of 
her reign. For, like her contemporary, Frederick the Great, 
she herself wrote literature, which, indeed, she valued for 
its influence on life. ‘ The Mother of her Country,” says 
Professor Brickner, “ differed from Peter in this respect, that 
she not only executed acts of state but also wrote of them.” 
Of her use of the drama our author says :— 

“Her comedies against the Freemasons are not merely the 

comical sallies of a reformer 4 la Nicolai at Berlin, but also the 
dull rolling of a storm which will soon break over the heads of 
the unfortunates; they proclaim the approach of the examining 
judge; behind the mere words stands genuine and boundless 
power” (p. 94). 
What a ruler and what a people! An interesting fact is 
noted by Professor Briickner concerning the literature of the 
eighteenth century; much of it was circulated in manuscript 
among the authors’ friends and sympathisers, and if printed 
at all, saw the light only after many years. The summing 
up of the tendencies and achievements in literature of the 
eighteenth century (pp. 135-38) is a model of what such a 
summary should be. “Enlightenment, humaneness, and 
virtue were taught by Catherine, as by the Freemasons; 
Obscurantists and Slavophils had not raised their heads.” 
Our author has no love for Slavophils. It was an age 
of optimism, uncritical and imitative. “Literature was 
eliminated from general life and confined to a small circle, 
and really floated in the air, having struck no root in national 
soil” (p. 136). For a long time to come writers, who belonged 
almost exclusively to the upper class, were averse from publi- 
cation, regarding the profession of letters as beneath the 
dignity of a well-born man. A similar attitude is met with 
in our own literature just before the Elizabethan age. 

We have dwelt on the earlier period of Russian literary 
history because it is less familiar to the general reader and is 
quite exceptionally well treated by Professor Briickner. For 
the nineteenth century our guides are fairly numerous and 
not a few are trustworthy, but here, too, the Berlin Professor 
says the last and the weightiest word. The great writers 
appear in their true perspective. Pushkin, Nekrasov, Tur- 
genev, Tolstoi, and many another are seen to be not artists 
living for their art alone, but utterers of their country’s longing 
for freedom, of its discouragement and its shame. So long as 
the state of Russia is rotten and the times out of joint, its 
literature will be quite different from that of other European 
countries. In this difference lies its overmastering charm, 
and happy the man who has the key to it. 

The translation which we are reviewing is on the whole close, 
following the original with almost canine fidelity. It bears, 
however, numerous marks of haste. <A careful revision 
would have removed many slight but irritating awkward- 
nesses of expression and lapses in translation and 
orthography. We give a few specimens of those occurring 
in the first hundred pages. On p. 47 “ theokratisch ” 
is rendered “theoretical”; on p. 31 “unmoralisch” is 
rendered by “immoral,” whereas on p. 83 “Unmoral” is 
correctly translated “non-morality.” We object to some 
renderings,—e.g., “ Kreml” for the usual “Kremlin” (p. 41, 
et al.); “Middle Age” for “mediaeval” (p. 44); “pathos,” 
“pathetic” for the German “Pathos,” “pathetisch” (a 
common error); further, on p. 46, we find “ Kievite,” but on 
the following page “ Kievans.” Professor Briickner writes 





(p. 41): “ Anekdoten meist aus dem klassischen Altertum des 
Budny”; the English version has: “anecdotes from the 
Classical Antiquity of Budny.” Aguin, in speaking of Peter 
the Great, the German author writes: “Er konnte Heerg 
europiisch eindrillen und Flotten aus dem Meerboden 
stampfen.” This appears in the English as: “He could drill 
armies in the European fashion and stamp fleets out of the 
surface of the sea” (our italics). Even Peter was hardly 
equal to this feat. The editor, Mr. E. H. Minns, who, we 
understand, is, or was till recently, reader in Russian in 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, is responsible for a short 
introduction in the nature of a preface; for the accenting of 
the Russian names, which is done with accuracy, but in some 
cases omitted ; for some half-dozen footnotes indicating English 
translations of Russian works; and lastly, for verse renderings 
of the passages from Russian poets quoted in the text. These 
translations from the Russian originals are literal and bald, 
but the editor regards them as an improvement on the prose 
renderings in the German. A table of directions is given for 
pronouncing Russian names, but the directions might have 
been clearer. Take this for example: “1, strongly trilled, 
when soft between r and y, but not like ry.” The index is 
meagre, as indexes so often are, and lacks the distinction 
which the inclusion of such names as Pushkin and Chekhov 
would have lent it. As a frontispiece a beautiful reproduction 
in colours is given of an illuminated page of the Ostromir 
Gospels MS., representing the Holy Ghost appearing to Luke 
in the form of a calf. 

In spite of some signs of haste in its production, this 
translation will be warmly welcomed by that large circle of 
readers whose appetite for Russian literature bas been 
sharpened by the excellent translations of the works of the 
great Russian novelists that have recently appeared, and will, 
we hope, go on appearing. It will take rank as the standard 
history of Russian literature in English until an Englishman, 
or, rather, an English-speaking man (or woman), shall do 
something as good or better, if better be possible. 





THE BRONTES: LIFE AND LETTERS.* 

A sTERN critic might argue that these two great tragie 
volumes are lengthy, are monotonous, contain among their 
seven hundred and eleven letters many that were not worth 
preserving from a literary point of view, or even, in some 
cases, for any purpose of throwing fresh light on the character 
or genius, the joys or sufferings, of Charlotte Bronté and her 
sisters. There would be more than a grain of literal truth in 
all this. It might also be said that such an immense mass 
of biographical material, with even the one world-known 
biography crumbled into the pot, could not easily be con- 
sumed by any readers who did not add to an enthusiastic 
admiration for Charlotte Bronté’s writings a devouring 
curiosity as to every yard of ribbon she bought to trim a 
bonnet or every piece of ham she ordered for supper at 
Haworth Vicarage. 

Yet, in spite of these objections, we doubt whether any really 
open-minded reader would find it possible to lay these volumes 
down with a page still unread. Although the outlines of the 
story were perfectly well known, one follows eagerly the 
development of Charlotte’s noble character through the long 
valley of shadows, ill-health, misunderstandings—with lights 
of extraordinary brilliancy, such lights as only emerge where 
genius is, flashing now and then across the darkness—until 
her unsuitable marriage caged the wild creature and soon 
smothered and extinguished the bright spirit. 

Mr. Shorter is quite right in his praise of Mr. Nicholls 
as a wortby man and an excellent husband. Charlotte 
had known him for some years as a hopelessly disagreeable 
and miserable lover. Some women are attracted by that 
kind of thing, and no doubt she was terribly lonely with 
her pompous and eccentric old father. Still, the marriage 
w7s unsuitable. Charlotte was happy after a fashion, we do 
not deny. Modest and unselfish as she was, sbe listened 
indulgently to her Arthur, even when he tried to insist that 
Ellen Nussey, the friend of her heart, whom we have to thank 
for the greater part of these volumes, should solemnly promise 
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to burn all her letters. This alone seems enough to show 
that those who “urge” that Mr. Nicholls “was not the ideal 
busband” have some right on their side. Mr. Shorter's 
remark that “such criticisms are always impertinences” is 
not convincing. When every part of a woman's life is laid 
before the world, as here, for free discussion, it is difficult 
to draw the exact line where “impertinence” comes in. “If 
women of intellect always waited for the ideal husband,” Mr. 
Shorter goes on to say, “ most of them would die unmarried.” 
Would it matter very much if they did? And Charlotte was 
something more than a woman of intellect ; she was a woman 
of genius as well as of singularly fine character. Why should 
not the fates have arranged a “marriage of true minds” for 
her as well as for Elizabeth Barrett Browning ? 

These are unavailing regrets, but they show the frame of 
mind—wratbful melancholy—with which one reader at least 
has laid down these volumes. And such an unexpected 
stirring of sympathy justifies Mr. Shorter’s method. It is a 
living being, and an intensely interesting one, that dis- 
engages itself from all these hundreds of letters linked 
together here and there by a few lines, not always very 
convincing, from the editor’s pen. 

We think that Mr. Shorter is the first person who has 
succeeded in painting—or rather in setting before the world— 
a really natural picture of Emily Bronté, a genius as strange 
as she was great, hardly the morbid savage tradition has made 
her. There are few more pathetic and striking things in the 
book than certain manuscripts of Emily and of Anne, for the 
preservation of which we have to thank Mr. Nicholls, who 
sent them to Mr. Shorter some thirteen years ago. Scraps of 
paper, covered with tiny writing, and folded into a little old 
pin-box, they are a kind of chronicle to be read every four 
years, and they give glimpses of the life at Haworth Vicarage 
down to 1845, thres years before Emily’s death, which show 
that in their own peculiar way the girls knew how to be happy, 
even while their miserable brother was doing bis best to drag 
the whole family downhill. Charlotte, with her foreign and 
other experiences, was a little outside all this, and her 
imaginative world had a closer hold on reality; but “the 
countless illusions of early youth,” to use her own words, 
still belonged to ber sisters. In the intervals of an active 
and useful daily life, they lived among visions and images, 
carrying on between themselves the “Chronicles of Gonda- 
land,” which, if written down, are unhappily lost for ever. 
Few young writers are without experiences of the kind, but 
they seldom last till twenty-seven or later. Emily writes on 
her twenty-seventh birthday, July 30th, 1845 :— 

“ Anne and I went our first long journey by ourselves together, 
leaving home on the 30th of June, Monday, sleeping at York, 
returning to Keighley Tuesday evening, sleeping there and 
walking home on Wednesday morning. Though the weather was 
broken we enjoyed ourselves very much. ..... And during our 
excursion we were, Ronald Macalgin, Henry Angora, Juliet 
Angusteena, Rosabella Esmaldan, Ella and Julian Egremont, 
Catherine Navarre, and Cordelia Fitzaphnold, escaping from the 
palaces of instruction to join the Royalists who are hard driven 
at present by the victorious Republicans. The Gondals still 
flourish bright as ever. I am at present writing a work on the 
First War. Anne has been writing some articles on this, and a 
book by Henry Sophona. We intend sticking firm to the rascals 
as long as they delight us, which I am g to say they do at 
present...... We are all in decent health, only that Papa 
has a complaint in his eyes, and with the exception of B., who, I 
hope, will be better and do better hereafter. I am quite con- 
tented for myself: not as idle as formerly, altogether as hearty, 
and having learnt to make the most of the present and long for 
the future with the fidgetiness that I cannot do allI wish: seldom 
or ever troubled with nothing to do, and merely desiring that 
everybody could be as comfortable as myself and as undesponding, 
and then we should have a very tolerable world of it...... 
Anne and I should have picked the black currants if it had been 
fine and sunshiny. I must hurry off now to my turning and 
ironing. I have plenty of work on hands, and writing, and am 
altogether full of business.” 

These chronicles, written two years before the publication 
of Wuthering Heights, show a very different side of Emily 
Bronté from the gloomy reserve and fierce independence with 
which we are familiar. The hard and terrible agony of her 
last days, those extraordinary dog stories, which could be 
matched, after all, in the history of many a passionate lover 
of animals, have thrown a kind of lurid shadow over the life 
of a woman who, with more than her share of the whole 
family’s nervous strangeness, could yet find joy in the every- 
day occupations of house and garden, as well as in her own 
and her sister's inner world of imaginary romance, 





Emily Bronté, of course, knew less of the outside world 
than any of her family, and was protected by her inaccessible 
character from intercourse she never wished for. Charlotte, 
on the contrary, was dragged both ways. Her bright 
intelligence valued the society of which she had her first 
experience in London, introduced by her friendly publisher to 
Thackeray, Lewes, and others of their kind, and which she 
afterwards enjoyed through her acquaintance with Miss 
Martineau and Mrs. Gaskeil. It is impossible to read 
Charlotte’s letters without realising that this meeting of 
mind with mind, this atmosphere of literary culture and of 
original ideas, was the very breath of life to her. And yet 
that cruel strain of morbidness, from which none of the 
family was free, the heaviest burden, perhaps, that can be 
laid on human character, turned what should have been pure 
joy into suffering and dread. To “Currer Bell,” at the height 
of her fame and popularity, the intellectual excitement of 
meeting her equals and admirers meant paralysing sick head- 
aches. From the first dining out was “hideous” to her; she 
was hardly ever in society without “acute mental pain.” 
The prospect of a tea-party at Fox How made her ill with 
“apprehension.” All this throws new light on Lady Ritchie’s 
amusing reminiscence of that party at her father’s house, 
when Mr. George Smith brought in “a tiny, delicate, serious 
little lady, pale, with fair straight hair and steady eyes. She 
may be a little over thirty; she is dressed in a little bardge 
dress, with a pattern of faint green moss. She enters in 
mittens, in silence, in seriousness; our hearts are beating 
with wild excitement.” And at the same time the fingers 
of “the great Jane Eyre” were trembling under her 
mittens, and the quiet brow was throbbing with nervous 
terror as Thackeray stooped to give her his arm. And 
“every one waited for the brilliant conversation which never 
began at all.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s entertainers were not always, of course, 
so unfortunate. She could talk brilliantly enough when her 
nervous shyness was conquered, and there were those who 
understood her better than Thackeray, with all his kindness, 
did, and who succeeded in making the genius shine out under 
the veil. Sometimes, too, one has a striking glimpse of 
the little lady’s proud self-respect underlying all her terrors; 
as when seven gentlemen, including five formidable critics, 
dined at Mr. Smith’s to meet the author of the day. “I 
eimrot say they overawed me much,” she writes to Mr. 
Williams, though she confesses to a friend that a sleepless 
night followed that dinner-party. 

It must have been a very difficult task to arrange all these 
letters in their proper sequence. Considering the probability 
of another edition, to include those additional letters which 
Mr. Shorter has placed in the appendix, it is worth while to 
point out two that are evidently in the wrong place. 
Letter 459, among those of 1850, which has no date of its 
own, but mentions the death of Ellen Taylor, should be found 
two years later, in 1852. Letter 510, dated 1849, has somehow 
slipped into 1851. It was of course in the former year that 
Charlotte Bronté first became acquainted with Thackeray. 





MUSIC AND MEN.* 
Tue critical and biographical studies which Sir Charles 
Stanford has collected together from among his contributions 
to periodicals during the last five-and-twenty years will be 
welcomed alike by lovers of music and by lovers of what is 
perhaps best described by the fine old-fashioned word 
“humanity.” Music is the most esoteric and the most 
exacting of the arts; and doubtless it is for this reason that 
musicians have been, with few exceptions, more self-centred 
and aloof, more withdrawn from the common ways of life, 
than their brother-artists. Sir Charles Stanford is certainly 
one of the exceptions, for his pages everywhere display the 
varied sympathy and the practical good sense which can only 
be gained by a wide conversance with the world. He is a 
true humanist, and, whether he is discussing general problems 
connected with the musical development of the nation, or 
criticising the works of modern composers, or relating his 
reminiscences of distinguished men, there is always the 
same breadth of outlook, the same refinement of taste, and 
the same engaging undercurrent of humour. The easy and 
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unpretentious style adds to the charm of the book, which one 
puts down with the feeling that one has been enjoying some 
good conversation. 

Probably the majority of readers will turn first to the series 
of biographical papers recording Sir Charles Stanford's 
recollections of Tennyson, Brahms, Joachim, and others. 
The glimpses which these papers afford of the personal 
characteristics of some of the most eminent men of the last 
generation are deeply interesting, and one can only wish that 
these admirable sketches had been drawn upon a larger scale. 
Sometimes, indeed, our curiosity is aroused only to be sadly 
disappointed. Who does not long to hear more of that 
“almost Socratic discussion in Coutts Trotter’s rooms at 
Trinity (anno 1877)” between Joachim, Browning, and Grove 
on the subject of Beethoven’s posthumous quartets? One 
can imagine that Joachim was the Socrates, but one would 
like to know what he said and what Browning thought. 
However, we are given some excellent specimens of Joachim’s 
terse and witty speech, such as his reply when asked in 1900 
whether he was a Pro-Boer: “I was; but I changed my views 
when I saw that they were ready, and you were not.” The 
paper on Brahms, too, is full of good things. “ Prosit 
Abrahams!” Max Bruch exclaimed on one occasion, in 
chaffing reference to Brahms’s supposed Jewish descent (in 
reality he was a pure Teuton), and received immediately the 
crushing retort: “Prosit Baruch!” Two interesting portraits 
of the great composer give additional point to the essay, the 
charming presentment of Brahms in boyhood contrasting 
forcibly with the photograph of him in later life, with the 
massive jowl and beard, the vast brow, and the leonine hair. 
Brahms, says Sir Charles Stanford, “could look like Jupiter 
Olympus at one moment, and like Falstaff the next, but the 
Jupiter never seemed to suffer in the end.” No less interest- 
ing are the pages on Tennyson, containing as they do some 
valuable observations upon the musical instinct of the poet. 
A remarkable instance is also given of Tennyson’s faultless 
ear in poetry. In Goethe’s “ Kennst du das Land” 

“he only disliked one line— 

*O mein Beschiitzer, ziehn,’ 
of which he said, ‘How could Goethe break one’s teeth with 
those z’s, while the rest is so musical?’ Curiously enough, it 
is now known that Goethe erased ‘ Beschiitzer,’ and substituted 
‘ Geliebter.’” 

Among the critical studies there are some informing and 
discriminating notices of nineteenth-century music, and an 
amusing article, written in 1888, in defence of Wagner. The 
essays on “ Music in Elementary Schools” and on “ Music in 
Cathedral and Church Choirs” deserve the attention of all 
who have the interests of English music at heart. It is 
reassuring to learn that many of the suggestions contained in 
the former paper have been putinto practice. Let us hope that 
that upon our choirs may bear equally good fruit. Writing 
less than ten years ago, Sir Charles Stanford had a sad 
tale to tell of the neglect of our old masters—Purcell, and 
Gibbons, and Byrd, and Wesley—in favour of bad modern 
composers :—= 

“The net result,” he says, “of the record I have studied shows 
that the proportion of works given [in our Cathedrals] is five 
modern to one ancient. A lamentable history this. As well 
might we bring up the children of our age upon three-volume 


novels, providing them with five sensational books for every one 
of serious or solid value.” 





DAN TO BEERSHEBA.* 

In the closing pages of this eminently readable book Mr. 
Colquhoun gives us the key to a life full of adventure and 
achievement, which we trust may be as fruitful in the future 
as in the past. “ My chief ambition,” he writes, “is that the 
work I have been able to do, in helping to educate my country- 
men as to little-known regions, and in attempting to grapple 
with world problems, has been a contribution, however humble, 
towards the knowledge that is power and without which we 
cannot build our Empire strong and safe.” To a facile pen 
and an agreeable style he unites the keenness of observation, 
the spirit of enterprise, and the flair for coming events which 
are equally indispensable to the explorer and the special 
correspondent. 

As a young engineer in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, five years before the annexation of Upper Burma, 





* Dan to Beersheba: Work and Travel in Four Continents, By Archibald R. 
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Archibald Colquhoun became “possessed with the desire to « 
checkmate the advance of France in Tongking by a counter. 
movement towards Yunnan through Siam and the independent 
Shan country.” It was in the furtherance of this object, 
the connexion of India and the Middle Kingdom by railway, 
that he made his famous journey “across Chryse” through 
the South China borderlands from Canton to Mandalay, an 
expedition which was accomplished with the scantiest of 
material resources and at the cost of intense privation and 
hardship. The publication of his travels brought him the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society, an introduction 
to Lord Salisbury, and, what was more important, a com. 
mission to represent the Times in the Tongking Campaign of 
1883. “Go out and tell the truth,” were his instructions 
from the late Mr. John Macdonald, and the truth was often 
extremely unpalateable, both in Paris and at the headquarters 
to which he was accredited. For the next six years, though 
still nominally “seconded” from the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Colquhoun played a busy part, now as Times corre- 
spondent, now conducting a campaign at home on behalf of 
the Siamese railway, now as Deputy Commissioner in Upper 
Burma. His career in this last capacity was terminated 
through an act of insubordination, the gravity of which he 
frankly acknowledges, and he declares that he was treated 
with generosity by the Indian Government. From Upper 
Burma to South Africa and Rhodesia is a far ery, but Mr. 
Colquhoun would be the first to confess that he possesses 
some of the characteristics of the rolling-stone. Through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Rochfort Maguire and the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit he drifted into the entowrage of Cecil Rhodes, and 
his appreciation of the Dictator provides some of the most 
interesting matter in the book. A short spell of administrative 
work at Fort Salisbury closed his experience in the Govern- 
ment service, and in 1891 he became free for what is his real 
métier,—travel, journalism, and literature. 

Mr. Colquhoun closes his narrative at a date when his 
most successful books had not yet been written; but he shows 
himself throughout an acute observer and an_ intelligent 
anticipator of the trend of events in the Far East. There are 
few indeed who have done more to awaken the British nation 
to the problems connected with the Far East and with the 
mastery of the Pacific than Mr. Colquhoun. His roving aud 
adventurous life has brought him into intimate acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions, and the pages sparkle with 
reminiscences of men who have helped to make history. 
Not the least attractive part of the book is that devoted to 
his family annals, to the Scotland and India of the early nine- 
teenth century, and to his father, “the fighting Doctor” in 
the East India Company’s service who followed Sir William . 
Knott to Kandahar and Ghuznee and Kabul. 





SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BYWAYS.* 
Mr. Bucuan needs no introduction to the readers of the 
Spectator, who will recognise in this collection of essays and 
studies not a few papers that first saw the light in our 
columns. The author has a wide range of interests and of 
reading, and his style possesses that impalpable quality of 
distinction which is born and not acquired. These byways of 
the centuries lead us through a great variety of country. 
Charles II. and the Young Chevalier, Murray of Broughton 
and the Murray who became the great Lord Mansfield, 
English noblemen so wide apart as Lord Castlereagh and 
Lord Dudley, Lord Buchan, “the comic Chesterfield,’ 
Lady Louisa Stuart and Lady John Scott, are among 
the figures which occupy the foremost place in “ the 
field full of folk.” In the background are Count Tolstoi 
and John Bunyan, Theodor Mommsen and Rabelais, while 
not the least interesting pages of the book are devoted to 
an acute and sympathetic disquisition on Mr. Balfour as a 
man of letters. Mr. Buchan is at his best when he is por- 
traying or dissecting his own countrymen, whether it be the 
case of a metaphysical Prime Minister, an Anglicised Chief 
Justice, or the men of the lost causes. “The Cameronians 
retired to brood in the western moorlands over ecstatic visions 
of an approaching Armageddon; and Claverhouse, called thus 
late to a man’s task, rode north under the star of Montrose 
to find a hero’s death at Killiecrankie.” His review of the 





* Some Eighteenth-Century Byways, and other Essays, By John Buchan. 
London; W, Blackwood and Sons, [7s, 6d, net. | 
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third volume of Mr. Lang’s History of Scotland, the Scotland 
of the Covenant, is a brilliant piece of criticism and narrative, 
and worthy of a work which has scarcely received the 
recognition which it deserves. Most admirable, too, are the 
vignettes of “the Prince” and of the faithless secretary to 
whom “Mrs. Scott’s best china was sacrificed rather than 
that the family should drink from the same vessel as a 
traitor.” But they find a rival in the thumbnail sketch of 
Charles II. And Mr. Buchan lays proper stress on a 
fact which has strangely escaped the notice of the ruck 
of historians :-— 

“Good or bad, Charles is perennially interesting, because he is 
the most foreign of our Kings, a strayed Bourbon with Provengal 
blood and Southern traditions trying to speak the language of 
the North. The Stuart stock ran into two types—the devout, 
obstinate, and formal, as in Charles I., James II., and Henry, 
Cardinal of York, and the wholly irreligious, worldly, and 
Bohemian, as in Charles II. and the Young Chevalier. But the 
Stuart was only a little part of Charles’s ancestry. Take away 
the ambition, the cool indomitable mind, and the fierce patriotism, 
and it is Henry of Navarre who is the lover of Nell Gwynn, and 
the merry, impecunious King of England.” 

It was Burke, if we remember right, who traced the blood of 
Henry in the most brilliant of all the descendants of the 
Merry Monarch, Charles James Fox. 

Admirable, too, is Mr. Buchan's analysis of Mr. Balfour, 
“the representative Scotsman, but also a hard nut for 
Scotsmen to crack, for a reason obvious to all familiar with 
the psychology of peoples.” And he sums up his comic 
Chesterfield in what he justly calls a bundle of paradoxes :— 

“He had the mad Erskine blood and a more than Scots thrifti- 
ness. He was magnificent, but with a prudent aim; a lover of 
letters with little real aptitude and an uncertain taste; a Radical 
with the soundest Tory instinct; a Scot, but itching always to be 
esteemed cosmopolitan ; a parochial magnate, yet with an eye on 
the two hemispheres. A laughing-stock to his contemporaries 
and a bore to his friends, his egotism shielded him from pain, 
and he lived happily among his books and prints and stuccoed 
gardens,” 

Mr. Buchan has been well advised in giving permanent form 
to these “ Diversions of a Reviewer.” 





NOVELS. 


HALFWAY HOUSE.* 
BEGINNING with Mediaeval and Renaissance romance, Mr. 
Hewlett made a successful excursion into modernity with The 
Stooping Lady, and has now given us, for the first time if we 
are not mistaken, a story of contemporary manners. Versatility 
ought not to be condemned in a popular novelist, and we have 
never sympathised with those critics who, because an author 
has achieved a resounding success in one field of fiction, 
adjure him to eschew all others. At the same time, 
while readily admitting that Mr. Hewlett’s literary equip- 
ment and his high animal spirits are bound to carry 
him buoyantly through any task he may venture to 
undertake, we confess to considerable disappointment with 
the quality of Halfway House. Success in a romance of the 
Regency epoch is, after all, no guarantee for equally prosperous 
results in a story in which the scene is laid in our own day. 
The florid side of the late Georgian epoch has much in it that 
would naturally appeal to a writer of Mr. Hewlett’s tempera- 
ment. On the other hand, the bravura style, to which he so 
frequently resorts, is far less well attuned to an age that is 
at any rate unromantic in externals, while his exuberant 
humanism ill accords with the restraints and conventions and 
checks which govern a complex and highly sophisticated 
civilisation. Hence we find a certain incongruity between his 
characters—most of whom are in their essentials primitives, 
and even pagans—and their up-to-date surroundings. It is 
true that Mr. Hewlett makes heroic efforts to adapt himself 
to the new conditions, notably in his elaborate portrait of 
John Germain, a country gentleman of the type familiarised 
by Mr. John Galswortby,—well groomed, well disciplined, 
“very solemn, rather dull, a gentleman from the bone out- 
wards.” That such a man never existed we are not prepared 
to say; but there is a freakishness almost amounting to 
cruelty in the surprises which Mr. Hewlett has devised for 
the confusion of his declining years. Mr. John Germain is 
a man of fifty when we meet him, a well-born widower of 





* Halfway House: a Comedy of Degrees, By Maurice Hewlett. London: 
Chapman and Hall, [6s.]) 








unimpeachable respectability, who, after one disastrous 
experience of matrimony—he was fifteen years married to a 
neurotic woman of fashion, who wrecked his home life, and 
finally broke her back in the hunting field—falls in love at 
first sight with a “suburban Venus,” nursery governess to a 
retired solicitor, whom he meets at a school-treat in the 
grounds of his brother, a country vicar, At the first blush it 
looks as if Mr. Germain were going to prove a senile amorist, 
and illustrate in his own person the truth of the proverb 
that “there is no fool like an old fool;” but Mr. Hewlett 
speedily reassures us on this point. Mr. Germain is an honour- 
able gentleman, and genuinely in love with Mary Middleham. 
Unfortunately, being a very stupid man and a bad judge 
of character, he mistakes for the incarnation of a life- 
long ideal a young woman of somewhat primitive instincts, 
whose life from seventeen to twenty-four has been a round of 
schoolroom drudgery, chequered with a succession of more or 
less serious flirtations. The situation reminds one of that of 
Colonel Enderby's Wife, but the handling is different. Here 
the disparity of temperament and upbringing—everything, in 
fact—is so glaring as to preclude a development on tragic 
lines. Mary's problem is to square her gratitude to the 
husband who has elevated her so immensely in the social 
scale with her attachment to two eligible lovers without 
altogether forfeiting the sympathy of her readers. It is a 
difficult piece of ethical acrobatics. Mary, on the one hand, 
likes and respects Mr. Germain; on the other, she cannot 
dispense with admiration. The elimination of Mr. Germain 
is foreshadowed from the outset; but as Mr. Hewlett is not 
writing “little novels of Italy” or editing “ Buondelmonte's 
saga,” recourse is had to milder methods than the stiletto 
or the poisoned cup. Mary salves her conscience by 
confessing everything to her husband on his deathbed, 
when he is conveniently speechless though his brain 
is perfectly clear; and the terms of his will reduce 
her to her original indigence as the penalty of remarriage. 
There is no hypocrisy about Mary’s conduct as a widow, 
and after a brief period of seclusion her tropical nature once 
more involves her in the eternal duel. This time her lovers 
are equally matched, both of superior station to her own, 
both non-moral, highly educated, fascinating young men, and 
sublimely indifferent to the criticism of society. When, how- 
ever, it is added that one is of faun-like presence, a scholar 
gipsy “ who lives in a tilt-cart and mends kettles when the 
fancy takes him,” it is not hard to forecast the upshot of his 
courtship. 

The shadow of a puissant exemplar lies too heavily on many 
pages of Halfway House for it to be reckoned a really notable 
achievement. And for the rest, Mary, as a suburban product, 
is only intermittently convincing. Mr. Hewlett, to borrow 
Jeffreys’s phrase, “titillates us voluptuously.” But when all 
is said and done, amazement at his feats of virtuosity, rather 
than delight or sympathy, is the dominant emotion aroused 
by his latest novel. 





The Waters of Jordan. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—It is obvious that if an author wishes to write a 
novel pointing out the terrible punishment meted out to his hero 
for committing a sin, it is necessary for him to begin his story 
with the sin in question. For this reason readers of Mr. Vachell’s 
new novel, The Waters of Jordan, must forgive the exceedingly 
unpleasant nature of the first chapters. Descriptions of and 
allusions to a divorce case cannot be a very promising opening to 
a book, but Mr. Vachell in this work is entirely on the side of the 
angels. The horrors of the hero's position would bring home to 
any young man reading the book the slippery nature of the slope 
on which he has set his feet when he begins to flirt with a 
married woman. ‘The story of Hugo Charteris’s life in the forest 
of Ys, when he has disappeared from the world during the six 
months before the decree of divorce is made absolute, is extremely 
well told, and the figure of Joy Vennable is more attractive than 
that of most heroines. The book is full of good work and 
eminently readable, and the minor characters are well and 
carefully drawn. 

The Diva's Ruby. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—The character of a heroine must be indeed a masterly 
creation for the reader to wish to follow her through three novels, 
Mr. Marion Crawford seems to find his present heroine, “ Soprano” 
of the first book, the “Primadonna” of the second, and the 
“Diva” of this, so attractive that his readers are beginning to 
fear that they may never escape from her at all. Even in this 
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book, though she marries at the end, there are dark hints as to 
the possible Bohemian nature of the lives of singers which make 
it to be feared that her sentimental history is not even yet over. 
We hope, however, that we are doing Mr. Marion Crawford an 
injustice, and that enough of Miss Margaret Donne’s nature 
remains in Margarita da Cordova for her to subside into private 
life and give the author of her existence a chance to make a fresh 
start with a new heroine. 

Reapaste Novets.—Sister Anne. By Madame Albanesi. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A modern story in which a quiet 
elder sister sacrifices herself for the benefit of her brilliant junior. 
The sacrifice, however, turns out to be to the advantage of the 
victim.—— Winged Dreams. By Helen Colebrooke. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—A modern society story, written by an 
author who really knows the world she is describing.——All in a 
Month. By Allen Raine. (Hutchinson and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A 
collection of short stories, of which the first one, which passes in 
@ private lunatic asylum, is much the most dramatic. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms,] 


The Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testament. By J. Garrow 
Duncan, B.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 9s. net.)—Mr. 
Duncan’s important exploration was in Goshen. He faces frankly 
the difficulty of numbers, mentioning with limited approval 
Professor Flinders Petrie’s solution which substitutes “families” 
or “tents” for thousands. The three millions are as impossible in 
Goshen as in the Sinai Peninsula. If we call in the aid of miracle 
to account for their subsistence in the desert, it is no less necessary 
for their sojourn in Goshen. That region is exactly what we are 
led to expect from the mention of it,—an insignificant district, not 
big enough to be reckoned among the regular divisions of the 
country, just the place, in short, where a casual tribe might be 
located. The exploration of the city of Goshen has not diminished 
the general difficulty. It was inhabited by an Egyptian population, 
and at the very time which is with most probability assigned to 
the sojourn of the Israelites. But no indications of a Hebrew 
element can be discovered. The Pentateuch numbers must be 
given up. This done, we need feel no surprise that the migration of 
some five thousand Semitic strangers, profoundly important to the 
migrants themselves, left no trace on the history of the country 
which they quitted. We havean interesting account of Goshen as 
it is now. It is not without pride that we observe how English 
capital and enterprise have made the country more fertile than it 
was im the most flourishing period of ancient Egypt. Mr. Duncan 
has something to tell us about the Tahpahnes of Jeremiah xliii., 
and about other Biblical matters. 


A Parson in the Australian Bush. By C. H. S. Matthews, M.A. 


(Edward Arnold. 6s. net.)—A reader in England must feel 
himself somewhat at a loss in estimating this book. Mr. Matthews 
pleads for the use of brotherhoods in organising ministerial work 
in the Australian bush. The single worker, he says, is at a most 
serious disadvantage. The distances are vast; the home life is 
intolerably lonely. A brotherhood, a clergy house, would send 
out its inmates on all sides; they would always have a real home 
to come back to. It seems an excellent plan. Even in this 
country it might work well, though the parishes wish, and are 
right in wishing, to have a minister living among them. But the 
rule of these brotherhoods is a difficult problem. Mr. Matthews 
seems to favour the idea of a Bishop who should have a special 
charge of them, outside the ordinary diocesan arrangements. 
This might succeed, though it is clear that the extent of his 
diocese would be enormously large. Nor would his task be easy. 
Brotherhoods and sisterhoods are, as they have always been, 
difficult to manage. A very considerable space in ecclesiastical 
history is occupied by their efforts to escape from episcopal control. 
We have not been without instances of the same impatience 
of control in our own days. Quite dpart from this particular 
subject, however, there is much that is both interesting and 
instructive in Mr. Matthews’s pictures of life in the back regions 
of Australia as viewed from the clergyman’s standpoint. 


The Revolt of the ‘ Potemkin.’ By Constantine Feldmann. 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net.)—The story opens at Odessa, one of the great 
manufacturing centres of Russia; we see at once how closely 
economical and political influences are related. The revolution 
has to wait till the workers have a grievance. The strike begins; 
blood is shed ; then comes the revolutionists’ opportunity. “The 





strike ...... must either pass into an armed insurrection or— 
cease.” While the Social Democrat leaders are at a loss the 
‘ Potemkin’ comes into Odessa Harbour. An officer had killed g. 
sailor for complaining of the soup, and the crew had mutinied, 
Feldmann went aboard, but was not satisfied with what he saw, 
The sailors were as the artisans,—they were “a crowd of men very 
far indeed from possessing real revolutionary convictions.” They 
had been worked up to fury by oppression, and had taken revengo 
on their officers; but they were not politicians. It is an interest. 
ing thing to follow the story as it proceeds, told, we cannot but 
feel, with perfect candour by Feldmann, who was a leader, not in 
the mutiny, but in its subequent development. The action of the 
soldiers is especially noteworthy ; but the whole narrative is full 
of curiosities. Here is a significant example. “In one place a 
hooligan cried ‘ Beat the Jews.’ He was instantly killed.” Then 
a Stundist appears on the scene. He was one of the crew of the 
‘George,’ another ship which had mutinied. He was forbidden 
by his religion to shed blood, and had been allowed to turn cook 
by the authorities. The revolutionary leaders cculd hardly do. 
less. How it all ended we know; but the way in which the 
result came about is well worth attention. Not less significant 
is the supplementary account of how Constantine Feldmann» 
escaped from prison. 


Charles Dickens, the Apostle of the People. By Edwin Pugh, 
(The New Age Press. 5s, net.)—Mr. Pugh has certainly some- 
thing worth hearing to say about Dickens. And we may make 
use of it without accepting some strange dicta which we find in 
his book. We may admire Dickens without thinking that “a 
terribly long series of terribly long novels” is an adequate 
account of Scott’s novels. We may still appreciate a gentleman 
though Mr. Pugh “has no use for the word.” And we may doubt 
whether Dickens would have been a Socialist if he had known 
what Socialism was. Of one thing we are quite certain. If 
Socialism had been the rule of public and private hfe in England, 
there would have been no Dickens. Mr. Pugh himself is too 
clever for that dead level. 


its History and Annals. By Alfred Marks, 
(Brown, Langham, and Co. 15s. net.)—If any one has a taste for 
horrors, here he may satisfy it to tlie full. We do not say that 
these things should not be recorded, but it should, we think, be 
in grave treatises, meant for historical reference, not for popular 
reading. Mr. Marks begins with a mass of details about the modes 
of punishment; on p. 54 he comes to Tyburn Tree itself. The 
earliest Tyburn execution known to history was in 1196, when 
William Fitz-Osbert was hanged there. Probably it had been used 
as the place of punishment for nearly a century before. Then 
comes the great question of the site of the gallows. A map of 
1607 throws some light upon it. We are told that it was a leaguo 
outside the City of London. This agrees well enough with tho 
usually accepted opinion. The precise site appears to be about 
opposite the Oxford Street end of the Edgware Road. Finally, 
we come to the annals, which Mr. Marks arranges under years. 
Some famous names are among the sufferers,—William Wallace, 
Roger Mortimer, Sir John Salisbury (1388), Perkin Warbeck, and 
the London Carthusians, After this we have, for the most part, 
more ignoble sufferers, sometimes, indeed, sufficiently notorious, 
as Duval, Jack Shepherd, and Jonathan Wild. The last execu- 
tion at Tyburn took place on March 7th, 1783, when one John 
Austin was hanged for robbery with violence. Executions after 
that were carried out at Newgate. 


Tyburn Tree: 


Roses, and How to Grow Them. By Rose G. Kingsley. (Whittaker 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Miss Kingsley tells us how to make a rose garden 
and what to grow in it, and how to prune and propagate. She 
illustrates what she says by telling of failures and successes. And 
she has beautified her book by a number of fine illustrations. 
Also, for the sake of the ambitious, sho has included a chapter 
by an expert, the Rev. F. Page-Roberts. We are glad to-> 
see some words of hearty praise of the old favourite, known in 
England for now more than three centuries, the “cabbage rose.” 
The weak spot, so to speak, in the splendid new varieties is the 
too common lack of scent. What becomes of the commonplaces, 
“ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet” and “ Die of a 
rose in aromatic pain,” if the flower has no smell or aroma? 


We have received the annual volume of The Reliquary and 
Illustrated Archaeologist, Edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D., XIV. of New Series (Bemrose and Sons, 12s. net). This, we 
may remind our readers, is a quarterly journal, devoted to Christian 
and pagan archaeology ; indeed, we may say, to human archaeology 
as a whole, for nothing could be wider in scope than “ the develop- 
ment of the arts and industry of man in the past ages.” The first - 
article is the “Treasure of Sant’ Antonio” at Padua, a splendid 
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“Wiltshire Bronzes.” These are mentioned to give an idea of 
the variety of the contents. The “ Archaeological Notes” deal 
with a great number of subjects, and the archaeological literature 
of the day is discussed in the reviews, 


The Country Home. (A. Constable and Co. 45s. net.)—We 
welcome @ new periodical, The Country Home, of which the first 
volume (May—October, 1908) lies before us. It treats of many 
things that concern country life, gardening being eminent 
among them. We would specially notice three articles on 
“How to Live without Servants.” This really is an account 
of how a man and his wife built a house, and how they live 
in it, without servants, as they say,—an admirable idea if one 
could always be, as Sarpedon says to Glaucus, for ever without 
old age and death and all that these two things imply. If you 
have no servant, you must not, anyhow your wife must not, 
be ill. But the articles contain many valuable hints as to 
house arrangement and management. The budget shows £181 
for necessaries and £60 for luxuries; clothing, charity, and 
doctor’s bill—there must, as we have inferred, be no doctor— 
are extra. This estimate is good enough. 





The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide. (J. 8. Phillips. 
4s. 6d. net.)—This is a very convenient and cheap directory, 
giving lists of the clergy and of benefices (with value) and 
population, particulars of Cathedral establishments, &c. We see 
that the patronage is not in all cases correctly given. The 
twenty-sixth item of “I” in the list of parishes is certainly 
wrong. Probably particulars in this respect are not easily 
obtained. Is there any official record? 


Biographies of English Catholics in the Kighteenth Century. By 
the Rev. John Kirk, D.D. Edited by J. Hungerford Pollen, 8.J., 
and Edwin Burton, D.D. (Burns and Oates. 7s. 6d.)—John 
Kirk (1760-1851) intended to continue Dodd’s “Church History,” 
and to this end collected the biographical materials, notices of 
some thousand individuals, which are here published for the 
first time. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book. (A. andC. Black. 1s. net.)— 
This publication is meant, to quote the first sentence of the 
preface, to meet “ the difficulty of knowing where to place stories 
and articles,” and, it may be added, illustrations. A list of reviews, 
magazines, newspapers, &c., is given, with information as to their 
character, contents, and the best way of approaching them. 


New Epirions.—The Christian Year. By John Keble. With 
Introduction by the Archbishop of Armagh. (Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d. net.) ——Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By 
Dean Ramsay. (T.N. Foulis. 5s. net.) The Unknown Power 
Behind the Irish Nationalist Party. Edited by Lord Ashtown. 
(Swan Sonnenschein ayd Co. 1s. not.) The Story of Gloucester- 
shire. By John Sawyer. (Norman, Sawyer, and Co., Cheltenham.) 














Books REcEIVED.—We have received from Mr. T, Fisher Unwin 
the following children’s toy books:—Baby Blossom at the Farm, 
The Doings of Audrey, Mother's Birthday, Why Mina was Glad, 
Lazy Peter,’ Grandfather Seagull, The Bear beneath the Stairs 
(6d. each) ; Zhe Foolish Tailor, The Golden Bowl, The Magic Forge, 
Betty's Holiday, Penelope's Escape, Bird Twitterings (1s. each) ; 
Persian Tales (2s. 6d.); More Monarchs of Merry England (5s.) 
Also from Mr. Grant Richards, Mister Sharptooth (2s. 6d. net), 
and from Messrs. Frowde and Hodder, How, When, and Where 
(1s, 6d. net). 











Diaries, &c.— Messrs. J. Walker and Co. have sent us a selection 
of diaries, pocket-books, and calendars of various shapes and 
sizes. Most of these are made, according to taste, with fast or 
renewable bindings, or they are arranged with loose covers which 
can be refitted. It is difficult to choose, but perhaps it would be 
safe to say that No. 7 is particularly suited for the writing-table, 
and No. 2 or No. 15 for the pocket. No. 17, Graphic Diary, has 
the look of being especially serviceable ; it is furnished with that 
very elusive thing, a pencil. The Quarterly Pocket-Book is a con- 
venient arrangement. It has the advantage of being in a narrow 
compass, the diary part being renewed at the end of the quarter. 
Miniature Calendars, which can easily be stowed away in the very 
* smallest pocket, may also be mentioned. 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 1064.) 








CATALOGUE POST 
OSLER. 


ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


FREE 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 











INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), &1,000,000, Claims pald, 25,400,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
- For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL Established 1838, 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 
PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
INSTITUTION mere agg 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RHEUMATISM™M 
Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 
of the world-famous Brine Baths of 
Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“ Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 
DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 
For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for ‘‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in London 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.c. 


THERE ARE NO FUNDS IN HAND TO MEET 
CHRISTMAS BILLS. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£12,000 owing to Bankers. 
Tue Income THIS YEAR HAS FALLEN By £7,000. 
2,300 IN-PATIENTS ANNUALLY. 17 BEDS FOR PAYING PATIENTS, 
NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 


ease tal orders addressed to 
" ae Se L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 











THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head ft North John St., LIVERPOOL 
moot Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
oa, a 
L088 OF PROFITS | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Hamptons are now shewing a large and varied 
selection of tasteful yet inexpensive Furniture, 
&c., especially suitable for Xmas Gifts. 


A copy of their new booklet “Christmas Presents” 
will be posted free on request. 


HAMPTONS PALL MALL, 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY LONODO N. 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
Adeney (W. F.), The Greek and Eastern Churches, 8vo......(T. & T. Clark) 12/0 
Say, Poems, 12mo (B urns & Oates) net 2/6 
(M. W. H.), The Tidong 74 of Borneo...(Clarendon Press) net 21/0 
Bona (F.), Fonts and Font Covers, 8vo.. ..(H. Frowde) net 12/0 
Bunyard (G.), Handbook of Hardy Trees and. Shrubs, ‘Bvo . ..(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Busy Life = Death, cr 8vo... im (I. N. Fowler) net 
Copeland (E. B.), Philippine Agriculture, 8vo .. 
urse of Practical Psychic Instruction, 8vo... 
Crichton (A. M.), Fairyland Flights, 4to.. ecvensees 
€rocker (E.), mat nine Articles on Gardening, cr 8vo.. «-+-(Dulau) net 
Fotheringhame (J.), A Tale in a Red Morocco Book, cr 8vo.. .(Routledge) 
Goodman (J. H.), The Chambers of Imagery, and other — oe oe . 
‘ulley) ne 
oy ~paeen (RB. H.), A Faithful Ministry : news of R. H. Hammond, 
eonee (C, J. Thynne) net 
Masueais (A j. “The ‘Acts ‘of the. Kposties, © “cr 8v0 ... Ww (isme & Norgate) 
Harrison (F.), Light o’ sane, 3 16M .....000 seseees-(A, L. Humphreys) net 
Herford f 4 "Monologues, 4to m ..(Bickers) net 
List (E. “ Girton, My Friend,” and other Matter, cr Svo (Simpkin) net 
ae hind aN M.), Who is to be Master of the World? cr 8vo...(Foulis) net 
McDougall (E, M.), Mothers in Council, cr 8vo (RB. Culley) net 2/ 
Macquoid (P.), History of English Furniture, Vol. IV., folio 
(Lawrence & Bullen) net 42/0 
7 = (A. T.), Naval Administration and Warfare, and other Essays, 
cr 8vo .... ..(Low) = 7/6 
Massey (C. c. }, Thoughts of a Modern “My Stic: Selections ite Paul) net 3/6 
Meyer (F. B.), A Winter in South Africa, cr 8vo i Law) net 2/6 
Montgomery (L. M.), Anne of Green Gables, cr 8vo.. (I. Pitman) 6/0 
ken: Ute hts on Love and Life, roy 16mo.. (A. ‘L. Ham breys) net 6) 0 
Pearson (A. C.), Pictured Puzzles and Word Play, cr una utledge) 3/6 
Peter Pan's Postbag, 4to... atecte inane? net 2/6 
Pike (OQ. G.), Behind the Veil in ‘Birdland, folio ae . R.T.S.) net 10/6 
Poems aud Sonnets, by J. O. P., cr 8vo .. “ < Paul) net 3/6 
Reichardt (A,), Girl Life in the Harem, cr Bro o -.(J. Ouseley) 3/6 
Representative English Poetry, 12mo.. “ aus 5 3/6 
ey! (J. 2), the Lincoln Ge Physiology, cr &vo ..... ove seceeeee(Harrap) 2/6 
coln Centennial Medal, er “Sv0. suai net 25/0 
ve throughout the Ages, cr 8vo a 3/6 
, The Man and the Mule, 8vo .. ~ sett) 3/6 
(E. De" e Mystery of Seven, cr 8vo . .(R. Scott) 2/6 
Steware (N. ) and Young (J.), Practical Gynaecology .. “(Oliver & Bort) net 5/0 
Tippett (Mrs. H.), Flower of the World, cr 8vo.. Long) 6/0 
Transactions of the Third International 1 Congress ‘for the tists of 
are 2 vols. 8vo ... ...(Clarendon Press) net 21/0 
Twici (W.), The Art of Hunting, ‘Ho . 
Voices of Nature, edited by E. A. Baker, 12mo .. 
Walther (T. H.), A Simple Veart, cr 8V0 ........ J 
Wilberforce (B.), The Hope that is in Me, cr 8vo....... .-(B. Scott, 5/0 
Wrong (G. M.), A Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs, 176i. 1861, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/6 











THE LARGEST STOCK 
of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 
IN LONDON Telephones: 


4152 
GERRARD: 4153 


Telegrams: 
REQUIRABLE, 
London. 


CHIPPENDALE 
SHERATON 
HEPPLEWHITE 
LACQUER 


ELIZABETHAN 
JACOBEAN 
CAROLEAN 
QUEEN ANNE 


Antiques 


Reproductions 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GiLL & REIGATE, 


73, 75 77, 79, 81, 83, and 8§ OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Makes an ideal Xmas Gift for the Book-lover. 





Always complete, yet capable of unlimited expansion, the 
“Gunn” is the ideal receptacle for a library, large or small, 
Each section may be purchased separately. The sliding glass 
doors are detachable by simply unhooking; there are no 
unsightly metal bands, no visible fixings of any kind, while the 
“Gunn” is so arranged that the various sections fit perfectly, 
presenting the appearance of one complete and handsome whole. 


Write for Booklet No. 18, showing Illustrations of many 
styles, with full Particulars and Prices, sent post-free. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 








HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on MONDAY, 
January 4th, 1909. 


The School is Central in Position. 
Equipped to meet all Modern Requirements, and 
Possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its Students, 


_ Students wishing to enter should apply to the DEAN before January 4th. 





VHE LAW SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL OFFERS for 

award in JULY NEXT, PIVE STUDENTSHIPS, of the annual value of 

250 to £40 each, tenable on condition of pursuing under proper supervision 

courses of legal studies apecores by the Council, For copies of the Regula 
tions apply to THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hxap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE, 


Consequential Loss following Firc. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policiee, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trust and E tor. 





BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS a THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3isr 
DECEMBER NEX 

Prospectuses and own Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


(aera EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
Pe » following ASSISTANTS are REQUIRED, duties to begin in January 


er TRST ASSISTANT MISTRESS, trained, with good Secondary School 
experience. Qualified to take either Modern Lan guages or Classics. Swedish 
Drill a recommendation. Salary, £110 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to £150. 

FORM MASTER, well qualified in Sci and El tary Mathematics, 
Manual ———. desirable. Salary, £110 per annum, rising by anuual incre 
ments of £5 to £150. 

FORM MISTRESS, for geveral Form Work. Modern Languages or 
Classics a recommendation. Salary, £100 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £5 to £130. 

Applicants for the above should be willing to take an interest in the corpo- 
rate life of the School. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to be made 
immediately to the Head-Master, Mr. BR. J. RITTENBERG, County School, 


Bude, N. Cornwall. 
F. RB. PASC OE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Truro, December 17th, 1908. 


_--— EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT TEACHERS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the appointment of Supervisor of 
— Teachers. Applicants may be of either sex, and must be holders of 
(or the equivalent) of some British University ; ; and be prepared to 
devel the whole of their time to the work. 
The Salary will be £250 a year with reasonable out-of-pocket expenses. 
Canvassing is prohibited, but full particulars will be given by 
County Offices, Chelmsford, J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary, 


nm. bor, 1908. 


AKEFIELD TRAINING SCHOOL OF DRESS- 
MAKING, NEEDLEWORK, AND MILLINERY. 














WANTED, fully qualified TEACHER for Training School and Evening 
Classes (four evenings per week during Winter Session). 
Commencing salary, £125 per annum. 
Form of Application et ull oe oe on application to 
GLOVER, Secretary Education Committee, 
Education Department, moh, Hall, Wakefield. 


OSS ALL BC HOO LL. 


The post of BURSAR will be VACANT in January next. 

Candidates, who must be unmarried, should send in their applications 
(accompani ed by not more than three ‘testimonials and the names of two 
referees) if possible before December 24th, to the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall 
Hall, Fleetwood, from whom all particulars may be obtained. Selected 
candidates will be interviewed in London. 


YERBY Cc 20 0 &. 


The GOVERNORS of Derby School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER. Graduate; under 45 years of age. Guaranteed 
—, £500. 

plications to be sent in before 30th December, 1903, to WILLIAM 
cod ER, Clerk to the Governors, Becket Street, Derby, from whom copies 
of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtained. 


vss COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL TRUST, Ltd., will shortly APPOINT HEAD-MISTRE3SES 
for their DULWICH and EAST LIVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOLS in p'ace of 
Miss L. Sileox and Miss A. Silcox, appointed to other schools. Salary in each 
case £250 per annum, besides capitation fees.—Applications should be sent 
not later than January 8th next to the SECRETARY of the Trust, 21 Queen 
Anue’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W., from whom further particulars may be had. hs wd. 


HE FELLOWS of ST. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, near 
DUBLIN, will shortly APPOINT a new WARDEN. He must be in 
Priest's Orders and hold the M.A. Degree of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or 
Durham.—Particulars may be had from E,. J. GWYNN, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
A DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSIOLOGY is REQUIRED early in January, 
who will give her whole time to the work,—Applications to be sent in by 
January 4th to SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
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BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


ee —_ 
taal 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

It is proposed to open this Training Colleze, for 100 Men and Women 
Students, in September, 1909, and a PRINCIPAL will be REQUIRED to 
commence work from that date. 

He must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, and 
should have had experience in the Training of Teachers. 

Salary, £500 peranuum. Canvassing forbidden. 

Forms of Application (on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap 
envelope) will be forwarded, and they must be returned endorsed “* Training 
College” not later than January 30th, 1909, accompanied by copies of not 
more than four recent Testimonials, &c., to 

M. WYNNE, Secretary of College Council. 

Town Hall, Dudley, Worcester. 


SSISTANT MASTERS WANTED. 


]. Oxford or Cambridge graduate in Classical Honours for highest classical 
work in preparatory school, Commencing salary, £120. 

2, Oxford or Cambridge graduate for French and German ina public school. 
Salary, £120. 

3. Oxford or Cambridge graduate in Clnssical Honours for preparatory 
school in the North of England. Salary, £120. 

4, Senior Classical Master for large day scliool in South Wales. Salary, 
£180, non-resident. 

.. Master for French and Mathematics in Grammar School. Salary £100, 
resident. 

For particulars as to these and other vacancies, apply to the SCHOLASTIC, 
&c., ASSOCIATION, LTD. (Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 22 Craven Street, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. No preliminary fees charged. 


ASTERS WANTED.—(a) Classics (Varsity Schol. 

Standard), Eng., and to act as House Master, £150 res.; (b) Music, 

with Art or FORM work, £150 res. ; (c) Fr. and Ger. British Grad., £150 res. ; 

(d) Art and Elem. Woodwork, £150 non, Senior and Junior Lists.—Messrs. 
NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


Music MASTER REQUIRED for first-rate Prepara- 
ps tory School in Home Counties. Good Music and Elementary Form 
Subjects. Resident £100 to £120, or more —For further 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Education 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


\ R. CHARLES MEADE, 9 Chelsea Court, S.W., 
highly RECOMMENDS ELDERLY COUPLE with excellent refer- 
ences as CARETAKERS or LODGEKEEPERS, or the man as Night 
Watchman. 
NIVERSITY GRADUATE (lst Honours Classics) 
SEEKS ENGAGEMENT after Christmas in or near London. 
References. German acquired abroad.—‘G.,” c/o ANDERSON’S ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


NGLISE Education) DESIRES 


position as ENGLISH SECRETARY or 


NGLISHMAN (University 
LITERARY WORK or 
UREIGN CORRESPONDENT. French aud fair German acquired abroad.— 
“X.,” 5 Lime Avenue, Derby. 











rticulars, apply 
Ageuts, 158-162 














NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. (Premium.) ‘Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.— Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practice] Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superimtendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough, 











O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for 1 FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premina 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 yeara.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T.), 


17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park, Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss 
BHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house adjoining the 
school will be opened in January as a boarding-house under the personal 
supervision of the HEAD-MISTRESS.—Prospectus on application. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 











py ACSEtELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS DEC. 2list. TO JAN. 20rn, 1909. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils poeret for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &ec. 

HERTS. 











6° RRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

= education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certitioate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 











IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children witli parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—F or Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. , 








UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
mav. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prosvectua, 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. WALSH. Fees, £45 a year. 


This School is specially intended for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A 
thoroughly efficient Modern Education, including French and German. 
Special Department for Honsewifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Laberatory, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Tennis aud Fives Courts, large 
Playing-field, NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20ru, 1909, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. Fees, £100 a year. 


A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium, The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
ground on gravel soil, high and well-drained. Parkstone is well known 
as one of the Lealthicst and most beautiful places on the South Coast, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19ra, 1909. 
HERWELL HALL OXFORBD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 





Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxferd and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach ‘Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 

Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 

entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909, 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Priucipals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director ‘~~ Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train kducated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. A}l brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

fi EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial’Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 

innaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.!’., Hon, aud Rev, 

. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VIE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &. 


'NNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A resideutial College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titieate (Theory and Practice), and for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lauguages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 























)},ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the I 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Spiendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Se Sa Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. Higi: and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Teunis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. 
Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 
Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head- Mistress 


and Staff. 
Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regeut Street, London, S.W. 


UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health oarefully studied. 
Premises on high ground. S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playing-feld. 























NOUTH COAST.—LADY and her HUSBAND would 
RECEIVE ONE or TWO LADIES, er Girl, in their comfortable, okl- 
fashioned house in pretty Dorset village, near sea, town, station. Excellent 
winter climate. Modern sanitation. References exchanged.—*“ F, T.,” The 
Warren, Chideock, Bridport. s Ba iy 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, January ??m1, 10098. 


S" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA rox WOMEN 








With Title of L.L.A, 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECKE TARY, L,L,4, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.L. 
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T MARYS OCOLLEGH, PADDINGTON. 
, op oy H. M. POWELL ; 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
. the Cambridge Training College). ; 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for pocanengy Senesexe, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

{2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Training Students, £8 8s. to £6 aterm. Cambridge Higher Local 
Students, £8 8s.a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. Kindergarten, 
€3 3s. to £2 2s.a term. Board, Residence, and Tuition, £25 a term. 

Fuil particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 

e climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitsble for children 

from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 

care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 

houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 

Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 

combine a thorough modern educéation with a healthy outdoor life and physical 

training. —Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 eg Road (next door to the School). 
Hotise-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


W ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Students are prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union. Scholarships of from £15 to £25 offered to graduates in January, 
1909.—For further rticulars as to Middlesex Scholarships, Hall of 
Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
Gollege, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 
Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and othera. 


NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for TWO PUPILS to 
FILL VACANCIES in a very exclusive GIRLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL lately removed into a large country estate within reach of town. 
Foe particulars of enquiry, C. H. M. THRING, Esq., 36 Suckville Street, 
ndon, 























GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on ciiffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
me comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JI MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys. 
en advantages. Open situation on Common. Near Clapham 


unction.—Illustrated Prospectus free from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


ASTBOURN &E COLLEG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master—Rev. 

F. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 

y & Engineering Classes. Physical! Drill compulsory for the whole School. 

det Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healtby 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently omnes buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.— Particulars from the HEAD-MAST SR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, an1 Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aul life; successful prep. for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAs't ER, School House, 














UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 


Pr TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
e' 











M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Monours 

m, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. 
bracing Climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. 

Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient super’g sion. 


Beautiful country, 
University 


i 
FL EP DON COURT (ate of Hampstead) 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on 
soil, in 35 oo a gees. -_, . an glecteleity. ft. has A pee 
gymnasium an thing place. ntrance Olarshi ined - 

Schools in the Jast ten years. —. at the Public 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Givi] 
-4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Mode 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


. QT Ee 

ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 

moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 

Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


- eee 

K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 

A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities 

Services, and Professions. a Junior Department for Boys under 13, 

in which boys are prepa for Osborne and for Public Schools,—For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR Ss0HOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships tothe Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909, 
Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Healthy and elevated site. Magnificent playing-fields. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. 


= ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM 
(Established 45 years.) 
Preparatory for the best Public Schools and Royal Navy. Beautiful grounds 
(16 acres) and exceptionally tine building. —Write for Prospectus and List of 
Scholarships and Honours. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 8. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


























FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Sond Cookery (skilled chef) and of ecsmiabieg. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Mis» CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, anid Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
WPWESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 
LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 

















YOOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Higtest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


Se DE PROFESSEUR RECOIT QUELQUES 
PENSIONNAIRES. Legcons et répétitions. Vie de famille. Confort. 
Prix modérés.—S’adresser Maiame MANGUIN, 17 Rue des Bernardinos, Paris, 


| EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
F tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. 


RESDEN, A, Ublandstr. 41.—The Fr]. HORICHS offer 
: a REFINED HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All advan- 
tages for German and other accomplishments, Pleasant family life with all 
home comforts. Only 6-8 received. Mrs. Broome-Giles, 7 Ulster Terrace, 
Kegent’s Park, London, will kindly give reference. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmo.pstr., 
, RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home, Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid ey to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known 
‘Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 




















if IVIERA —Captain and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 
a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 
Particulars and photos of house on 


Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. 
application. References exchanged. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 








ELS T E D SC 2 &. Me 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 
~Lilustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
rpentry, Riding, aud Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraplie 
Address, “ Triform, Loudoun.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 28. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys aud Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
et inspected. 

UIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full b= of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :— :—Education Department, ,_ 158 to 162 Oxford Street, | London, V w. 





TION. 


E TDUCA 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
@iucational establishments. Advice, free of ¢ harge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


aaa 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Sehoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they hi ave personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDI C Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Cevernenase Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd, C. J. S. Nicwor, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon. ), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


A Recs. as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
x 

















SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
nduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interv iews (preferably by appoint- 
meut): 11 a.m, tol p.m. and 2 p.m, to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D) 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS) join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
PEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House C hambers, E.C. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, 8.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 











PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medi and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 2 Exchange Street I Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. ox since 1899. 
R.H.A., Broa¢ lway ( Chambers, Westminster. 


LD Faas TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World,—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1838. Bankers—Capital and Co 
LD ARTIFICIAL YTEETH BOUGHY. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oftlices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 











unties 








)\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made, (Reference Capital 

and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


OCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, * Blattis,’ 

proved most efficacious in exterminating « long-endured pest.” ‘Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4 6 (post- free).—HO —HOWAR' TH & FAIR, 471 4 srookesmoore Rox ul, Shettield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 
BOCIBETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Ps aid up) £500,000, 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or "City 











Gentlemen. Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Steet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d, post-paid, or full 
artieulars free. Household Account Book, 3s, 6d. post-free.— cQUE EN & 


0., Moat Road N., Leicester, 





ASYLUM 


seus woon REPAIRS. 
WORKS STOPPED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 





CONTRIBUTE AND HELP THE UNEMPLOYED BY 
ENSURING WORK FOR THE WORKLESS. 


KINDLY 


HARRY HOWARD, , Secretary, 36 King William Street, E.C. 
NEN THOUSAND CHRISTMAS DINNERS for 
STARVING POOR.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, 
London, E. (40 years Latimer Church, Founder and President of the East 
London Mission), very urgently asks HELP to ive again TEN THOUSAND 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS to POOR, DESTITUTE, SUFFERING FAMILIES 
of East Londou, Theshadow of poverty, sickness, and sorrow is ou —_ — 





of homes. Please HELP us to bring a little C ‘hristmas oy to such. E 
POUND also PROVIDES ONE HUNDRED HOT CHRISTMAS MBA 
for hunger-bitten littl East End CHILDREN. Terrible destitutien. 


eet by chartered accountants to every donor. 


Balance-s. 
\KI-ING, CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, SKATING, 


SLEIGHING, &c. 
Batiatours—Granp HoTet AUBEPINE. 
Sr. Beatenpere—Gaand Horst VicTorta, 

Horet Betievve. 
Cuamonrx—Granp Hore. Courrer. 
Horet pes ALPEs. 
Curstrres—Horet CHAMOSSAIRE, 
Kanpersteg—Granvd Horet Vicroria, 
K.osters—Granp Hore, VEREINA, 
Lenzeruerpe—Horet Kvurgavs. 

Hore. Scuweizergor, 
MontTana—Patace Hore. 
Moreins—Granp Hore, pes Barns. 
Vittags Sun-OLton—Granp Hore, Muverax, 

Horst Berievve. 
Horet pu Parc. 
Hore. Victoria. 

All the rooms in some of the above Hotels have already been booked for 
certain periods. All rooms must be booked in London, and Plans of any of 
these Hotels will be forwarded on application to 

The SECRETARY, ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


KI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
ALPS.—For full iculars of best Resorts see *‘ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club “ Who's Who,” cloth, Illus- 
trated, 1s., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, Hightield, 
Harrow 


N ISS BISHOP’S Small, Private TOURING PARTIES. 
i SICILY and CALABRIA with the RIVIERAS (Syracuse, Catania 
Palermo, Taormina, Amalfi, Salerno, Cannes, Nice, &c.). January 19th. ITALY 
(Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.), March, TOU RAINE (Medieval Cha- 
teaux), May. Incl.terms. Refs. exchanged.—27 St. George’s Road, Kilburn. 


mrTrrPewRitia © WAHNTE OD. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. par 1000 peste, No maunifoiding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON. 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send ¢ any Musical Publication. 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices, Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL a7 ERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E. C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cam bridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


R. BALFOUR ON THE CLOSURE: 
“This degtecatie ay of Parliamentary imbecility.” 
«¢ ANTI-GAG, No, 7. 
One Shilo, with pamphlets in re, 
J. R. SMITH, 10 Laburnum Road, Epsom, 























RITE FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S December Catalogue 

of BOOKS at Specially Reduced Prices. (PUBLISHERS' FE. 

MAINDERS—NEW COPIES.) The Annual Catalogue (148 .) 19 etill 

available, and either will be sent free on request.—H. J. G AISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, 


ooKS — BOOKS —=—= BOOKS. 

Our New Lists, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of 
the year, and including a selection of Books for Young Folk, will be sent you 
post free on receipt of name and address.—A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 
London, W. Cc. ¢ Orders from these Lists executed by return. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS.—Just ready and sent post-free, our New Catalogue of Books 
for the season at lowest prices for cash. 
GILBERT and FIELD, Ltd., 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.O. 
Please “quote | this paper. 


OOK BARGAINS —Sichel’s | Catherine de Medici, 16s., 
for 6s.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s.; Clouston’s 
English Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s, 6d., for és. 6d, ; Dod’s 
Peerage, &c., 1904, 2ls., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and ‘Porcelain, 4as,, for 
28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke'’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, "28s. for l4s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s,, for 24s.; Ainsworth’s 
Novels, 20 vols., 50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols,, 63s., for 10s, 64.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; "Who's Who, 1907, 3s.; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 
8 vols., 30s, 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exehange. Please state wants. 
BAKER’ SG G REAT BOC )KSHOP, JOHN MN BSIGES OTEENE, SIBMINGHAM, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Propriétor. 
A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@wa and Digéstive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 


IS PRODUCED BY USING 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 


‘Boot & Shoe Polish 


(BLACK AND BROWN). 


Just a smear and a rub produce an instant 
shine, and improve and renovate the leather. 


WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every 
household, for it goes farther and lasts longer 
than any other. 


XBTAINABLE of all BOOTMAKERS, GROCERS, 
STORES, &c. 


Price 2d., 3d., and 6d. per Tin. 








AWARDED GRAND PRIX, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
BRUXELLES, 1908. 


W. WREN & CO., Northampton. 
London: 207 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO. 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 








Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°S . ae ieci'ng Tesitation iu rocomuending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
‘Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 


RMS. P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, aud MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 














LL 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, ali 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S: ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 








‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iii, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us stiil.’ 





CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S&.E, 


-— 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaces of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 6d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 4d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


Tue Imprriat Tosacco Co. (or Great Britain anp Iretanp), Liurrep 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 





For Illustrated Booklet aud full particulars apply as above. 


For Coughs and Colds. 
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It does not Matter 
How Long Your Wife Lives, - 


THE COMPANY WILL PAY HER 
AN INCOME OF 


£100 (mo2.) per annum for Life 
At Your Decease 


It also promises that NOT LESS than 20 payments shall be 
made whether she should live or die. Besides this, every 
premiurh you pay for this protection is entitled toan Annual 
Cash Bonus, thereby benefiting you, and renders the 
investment you make a most lucrative one. 


There are other advantages, particulars of which may be had 
on application, 


established in 1843 and had on 
Accumulated Funds amounting to 


This 
81st December, 


£101,000,000. 


was 


1907, 


Company 


Over £1,866,641 have been paid by the Company to 
British policy-holders or their beneficiaries during the last 
20 years, 

Write for the “Continuous Instaiment 
Contract,” Plan “0,” issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


new 


Head Cffive for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPWNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 


I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 


Those who do their 


FRENCH GARDENING 


on the economical methods explained in Mr. Anton’s 
book, “French Gardening without Capital” (which 
is published by Stanley Paul, of Clifford’s Inn, 
London, and sold by all Newsagents and Book- 
sellers, price 3d.), will be able to get from us 
all they want at a comparatively trifling cost, as 
per the special offers contained in our adver- 
tisements in that publication. 


Our Free List of F. G. Specialities 
sent to any address on application. 


CHEAP woop C0. 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., E.C. 





A SPECIAL OFFER TO EVERY 
READER OF THIS JOURNAL. 


On receipt of a postcard or letter we will send gratis 
a copy of “ The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record,” the weekly paper ood ng interested in Books, 


to any address for SIX WEE 
Address: (Dept. D) PUBLISHERS” CIRCULAR LTD., 
19 


ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, 











Make the Best 
Presents 


Books 


There is one place in London where the seeker of the 
perfect present will find his opportunity—where the 
best and newest books of two nations are so arranged 
that he may prosecute his search in comfort with a 


certainty of success— 


The Franco-British 
Exhibition of Books 


open to the public daily, and occupying the whole of 


the first tloor of 





The TIMES BOOK CLUB 


367-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS at all prices 
from Gd. to £600 at. ° e ° ° 


The Finest Exhibition of Books ever held in 
any Country. 





ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*«* Round-the-Fire Stories’ is the best sollection of short stories published 
for many yeuars.......I1t onght to be said that there is nothing morbid and 
nothing unhealthy in this really great bodk. 
should read for himself. It is pre-eminently a Christmas gift-book.’ 
Man or Kent,” in the British Weekly. 

“ The stories are all so good that it is difficult to select any as being much 
better or worse than the others.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

‘There is no finer storyteller in English than Sir Conan Doyle, and this 
collection of tales is worthy of him.”—Madame, 


It is a book that every one 
“2 





15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. S.W. 


H ATC HARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 





WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
Discount Booksellers and 


LAMLEY & co., Publishers, 
1, 8, 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. 
INTERESTING AND OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, and other Piays. 
By I. E, M. AITKEN. Square lémo, 2s. 6d, net, 
“ Entertaining bits of fashionable fooling.” —Scotsman, 
“ Bright and amusing short plays for amateurs.” "Queen, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


No. 688 of SOTHERAN'S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
(100 pp.) consists of Second-hand or Newly-bound Works iu Literature and 
Art, Foreign as well as English, which give a ‘choice of Books for Presents of 
an unusually interesting kind. 
A Copy post-free. 
On view at their West End House—37 PICCADILLY, W. 
Tel. : Marrare 3601, 
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An entirely new conception of the Biblical Creation 
and of the Deluge 


CREATION’S DAWN 


By 


“ KISH ” 
WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR A. 


H. SAYCE 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net; post-free, 3s. 9d. 


The Work explains— 


1. The Two Creations of Man—(a) The Pre-Adamite Man; (b) Adamite Man. 


2. Who the Wife of Cain was. 


3. The Universal Deluge by means of a “Gap” 


in the Histories of Babylonia and of Egypt. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the difficulties 
surrounding the first chapters of Genesis, and, as Professor Sayce remarks in his 
suggestive Preface to the present book, ‘ there is always room for a fresh theory when 


backed by originality and learning.’ 


ability in the conduct of a theory, and learning he certainly possesses. 


‘Kish’ writes lucidly and well, with no little 


His book may 


well strike fire both from ecclesiastical writers and from the devotees of the Higher 


Criticism.” 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 


14 Norris Street, 


Haymarket, London. 


And at all Booksellers’. 





Just Published. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE CANNIBAL CRUSADER. 


An Allegory for the Times. 


By J. E. 
“ Pleasant, lively, and entertaining. 


’ 


PANTON, Author of “Leaves from a Life,” &c. 


’— Scotsman. 
“The book is most engrossing.” — Madame. 


“ Has the merit of being both attractively written and true.”—T7eignmouth Times. 





London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
iug number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





“K”" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “K" Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K"" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Intorests of authors capably represented; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing . MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital .... 
Reserve Fund ...,..scccccseseeserseeeee ++ 21,230,009 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
LILIS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained ou application, 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Offices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 
Total Assets exceed... ....0000s0rs0+ 027,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed .... £44,000,000 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GuInras, 
PAGO. cccccccccscccccsccecccees £1212 0 


Half-Page (Column) .......-.. 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 
Half Narrow Column,.... eccce 

Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (Two-thirds width of 


889 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....scesscceeehl6 16 0 
Inside Page .....e+e+0- eccccce 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and Ils. a line for every additional line 
(contatning on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





tie 
LAMLEY AND Co 
Fali ¢ &. Le. ae, 's and Publi, " 
1, 8, and 7 Exhibition Road, sw.” 
Invite inspection of their large and varied shod, 
INTERESTING & OUT-OF-THE-Way BOOKs 
Christmas Catalogue of New Books sent on ay li. 


cation, post-free. Second-hand Catalog 
Arts aud General Literature. =? _~, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. Talks 
with a Surrey Peasant. B 
Bourne. = net. 7 Cones 
** A unique human document.”"—Daily Chron; 
pA the sohos! of George Borrow." Daily tees 
"his is the FIRST Part of Memoi : 
Labourer, published 1907, wen 7s 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS, 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, and othep 
Plays. By I. ©. M. Atreey. 
“*Eutertaining bits of fashionable fooling,” 
5 ‘ —Scotsman, 
“ Bright and amusing short plays.”"—Queen, 


POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING. 
ROOM. By Aryotp Brynerr, Author of 
“ Journalism for Women.” 

The only apparatus necessary to the resentation 
of these pieces is ordinary costume, cole furni. 
ture, and a single door for entrance and exit, 

“**Polite Farces’ has received the euthusiastic 
approval of more than one West End manager” — 

—Hearth and Home, 
Square 16mo, gilt top, ench 2s, 6d. net. 











Two Interesting Children’s Books. 
THE LORD OF THE DEER, and other 
Fairy Tales. By H.H.Harnop, Twelve full. 
page Illustrations by Gilbert Ledward. Crown 
dato, 3s. éd. net. 

“ A charming collection of new fairy stories, very 

fascinatingly told. All are original and pleasing.” 
—Brivish Weekly, 

“Twelve dainty fairy tales, told in exactly the 
right vein.” —Lady. 

**Has caught the manner of the old fairy tale to 
perfection.” —Truth, 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
TIPTAIL; or, The Adventures of a 
Black Kitten. By Terria Bennett. With 
Illustrations and Cover Design by Reginald F. 

Wells. Pott 4to, 160 pages, us. 6d, 

This is an attempt to provide a genuine story for 
those children who are tired of grotesque picture- 
books, 

“The little people will be delighted with ‘Tip. 
tail.’ "—Christian World, 





THE EAST ano THe WEST. 
A Quarterly Review for the Study of Missions. 


JANUARY, 1909. 





Through what Channel would Japas 
Accept Christianity ? 
By Professor Honda of Tokyo, 
The Northern Territory of Australia. 
By the Bishop of Carpentaria (Dr. Gilbert. White). 
Missions in Madagascar and French 
Coionial Policy. 
By the Rev. J. Sibree, F.R.G.S. 
Clergy for the Front and How to Get 
Them. 


Br the Rev. FE. C. West (of Grahamstown. S. Africa), 
Tke Significance of industrial Missions. 
By Professor Michael Sadler, LL D., Professor 
of History iu Manchester University. 
British [Indians in the Transvaal: 
Empire Probiem. 
By the Bishop of Lahore (Dr. Lefroy). 
A Visit to the Armenian Church. 
By the Editor, 


Editorial. 
Letters to the Editor. 
Reviews. 
North India, by C. PF. Andrews—Life of D. M. 
Thoruton—Eighteen Years in Uganda, by the 
Bishop of Uganda—The Heart of India—Atlas 
of the Chinese Empire—Pau-Auglican Congress 
Report, &e., &e. 
1s. net; or 4s. a year, post-free if prepaid. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 


Foreign Parts, Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
21 86... 0145... 072 


Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom . ove ose 

Including postage to any 
of the Euglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, india, China, 


Japan, &c, 1126.,.0163...082 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PUBLISHER, Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


“ Spectator” 
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BOOKS TO BE NOTED. 
Published by DUCKWORTH & CO. 


SOME EMINENT VICTORIANS : 


Recollections in the World of Art and Letters. 


By J. COMYNS CARR. 


With Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Amine of capital anecdotes. There are many tales we would gladly 
quote of Lord Russell of Killowen, of Parnell, of Toole, of Tennyson, of 
Delane and Oxenford, and many other great figures. We must commend the 
reader to these bright and cheerful pages, assuring him of goodly entertain- 
ment and inspiriting companionship among a company of such varied and 
high distinction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PICCADILLY TQ PALL MALL: 


Manners, Morals, and Man. 


By RALPH NEVILL and CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM. 
With 2 Photogravures, 12s. 6d. net, 


* A book which all London will read.” —Observer, 


“Two better writers of London society could hardly be imagined......Excel- 
lent anecdotes and pungent sayings...... Epigrammatic, worldly wise, enter- 
taining, A notable book which will be widely read.”"—Daily Mail. 


A 
SIR RICHARD TANGYE. By Sruanr 
J. Rew, D.C.L. With Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 

“ A very well written account of an excellent man, a typical specimen of a 
fine class, a man with an amiable and interesting personality, and many-sided 
activities which were beneticial to his fellow-towasmen, to the country, aud 
the Empire."—Standard. 


SERMONS IN ART BY THE 
GREA? MASTERS. Interpreted by the Rev. J. Burns, 
M.A., Author of “The Christ Face in Art.” With several 
Illustrations and a Photogravure Portrait, bound in paste 
grain, fully gilt, 7s. 6d. net, or cloth gilt, 6s. 

A Charming Volume. A fitting companion to the author's well-known 
book, “* The Christ Face in Art.” 


RUBA’IYYAT OF "UMAR KHAYYAM 


The Second Edition (1863). Epwarp FirzGeraup’s TRANs- 
LATION. Edited‘ by Epwarp Hrron-At.en, with Notes and 
Introduction. Half-vellum, small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


PROS & CONS OF VIVISECTION. 


By Dr. Cartes Ricurt, Professor of Physiology in the 
Faculty of Medicine, Paris. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN IN’ INDUSTRY. = From 


Seven Points of View. Preface by D. J. Suacxieron, M.P. 
2s. 6d. net. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH I.: his Life 


and Times. An Essay in Politics (with an Appendix 
dealing with Recent Events) By R. P. Mauarry. 
2s. 6d. net. 
This book attempts to summarise the life of the oldest and one of the most 
important of European Sovereigns, the Emperor-King who has been sixty 
ears on the throne. The portion dealing with recent events in Austria- 
ungary will serve to correct some false impressions, 





























“A LADY AMONG LIONS.” 


SOME AFRICAN HIGHWAYS. A 
s 
Journey of Two Women to Uganda and the Transvaal. By 
CaroutnE KrrKtanp. Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. BapEen- 
Powe tu. [Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ Enthusiasm and vitality. A very vivacious book.”’—Observer. 





A Tale of Adventure by an ex-Captain of Scouts. 


A SCOUT’S STORY. 3y Captain 
Owen Vavuenan, Author of “Old Fireproof.” Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SPY. THE KISS. 
By Anton Tchekhoff. Cr. 8vo, és. 


By Maxim Gorky. Cr. Svo, Gs. “One of the books to be read by 


“ Will probably be read at a sitting, | those who are concerned with the 
and will certainly be remembered.” best that can be found m modern 
—Glasgow Herald, | literature.”—Daily News, 














A STORY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


LITTLE RED FOX. By Mrs. Ernzst 
Ames. Half-bound, square 8vo, Picture Boards and Coloured 
Illustrations, 1s. 6d. net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 









MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALERIZQ UPTON,” 


Amabel Channice. 
By Miss ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK,. 

World.—‘' Its whole atmosphere is strongly emotional, its climax a com- 
plete surprise, and its four characters most admirable temperamental 
studies. iss Sedgwick is an adept at dissecting character, afd the strange 
quartette in her new book hold one's complete attention.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LONGEST JOURNEY.” 


A Room with a View. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 

Daily Mail.—“ This is one of the cleverest and most é¢ntertaining névels we 
have read for some time. The characters are as clear and salient as a portrait 
by Sargent, and there ate tany of them, One is continually moved to 
appreciative smiles by clever little touches of des¢ription and enlighteament, 
The story, too, is interesting and real.” 





A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Peep-~in-the-World. 


3y Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. L[lustrated by H. Rounrares, Crown 8yo, 
3s. Gd. (Second impression.) 
World.—“ One of the most delightful child stories of this year.” 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 
The Reminiscences of Lady 
Randolph Churchill. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORWALLIS-WEST. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
15s. net. 
Times.—“ A succession of amusing social experiences and sketches of great 
people all over the world.” 
Borning Post.—**The Reminiscences are instinct of the joie de vivre and 
there is not a dull page in them.” 
Daily Chronicle.—* One of the best, as well as the most daring, memoirs of 
our time ever published by a woman,” 


Second Large impression. 


Old and Odd Memories. 
By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE,. With Portraits, 12s, 6d, net. 
Daily Graphic.—“ Mr. Tollemache’s book is one of those fascinating volames 
which may be taken up and read with delight at any time and at any page.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 6s. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT: Master of Balliol. 3s. 6d. 


Known to the Police. 
Memories of a Police Court Missionary, By THOMAS HOLMBS. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Christian World,—* It is intrinsically of thrilling interest, and it is a most 
valuable contribution to the materials for study of the seamy side of 
sociology.” 


On Safari. 


Big Game Hunting in British East Africa, with Studies in Bird Life, By 
ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of * Wild Norway,” &c. With 170 Illustra- 
tions, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
Times.—“ A very readable and instructive narrative of the author's shoo 
experiences, interesting both to the untravelled and to those who know 
old the meaning and the full joys of being ‘ on safari,’ ”’ 


Viadame Elizabeth de France, 


1764-1794. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With finely 
printed Illustrations, demy 8vo, l2s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ This should be the standard work on Madame Elizabeth 

in English; the pages are quite as fascinating as Leuotre’s much-read books.” 


Woodsmen of the West. 
By M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER. Illustrated from Photographs, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Liverpool Post.—*t *‘ Woodsmen of the West’ is very West, and very human, 
too, for in the logging camps of British Columbia, where men—and men | 
—are for months thrown on their own resources, man is very wanlike, 
very manly also. Altogether, Mr, Graimger has drawn a very striking picture.” 


In Old Ceylon. 


By REGINALD FARRER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Outlook.—" Provides the most unimaginative of stay-at-home readers with 
an impression of the island as realistic as it is romantic.” 


MR. LAURENCE BINYON’S NEW BOOK. 


Painting in the Far East. 


An Introduction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China 
and Japan. By LAURENCE BINYON. With 31 Plates from original 
Japanese and Chinese Pictures, crown 4to, 21s, net. 

Burlington Magazine.—“ Admirably written, clear and felicitous in expres- 
sion, it presents a true exposition of the spirit and ing of the test of 
all the arts of China and Japan.” 


The Mistress Art. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy, Author of “‘A History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Burlington Magazine.—‘‘ The style, as we might expect from its author, 
admirably clear, but we owe the exceptional pleasure with which we have 
it to no such outward ornament, but to the frankuess, scholarship, aud sanity 
with which it handles matters that are almost universally misunderstood,” 


THE NICEST COLOUR-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Scottish Gardens. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Illustrated by 
MARY UW. W. WILSON, Member of the Society of Seottish Artists. 
With 32 Coloured Plates, crown 4to, 21s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. (Postage 5d) 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
“Tt is a thrilling sketch of a most brilliant epoch, and while on every page 
it bears witness to minute research, the narrative has a swing and a verve 
that hurries the reader almost breathlessly along.” —Globe. 


TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By WILFRID WARD. 
Py 10 Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


. J. Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, Knowles—Henry 
Sidgwick -Bobert, Earl of Lytton—Father I. Ryder—Sir M. E. Grant Dutf— 
Leo XIII.—Cardinal Wiseman—John Heury Newman—Newman and Manning. 


“ A singularly attractive volume.”—Standard. 

“ A thoughtful, able, and enjoyable book.” —Daily News. 

“A genuine contribution to contemporary biography ; for there is not a 
view expressed which does not deserve careful consideration 
will be highly valued by the bistorian of the future as well as by the reader 
of to-day.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. By 
ANDREW LaNG. With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
CInland postage 5d.) 

“Mr. Lang approaches his subject in the spirit which makes great 

He has shown how the spirit of history makes amends for 

the errors of other days by penning one of the most generous tributes ever 
paid to the Maid’s character and achievements.” —Scotsman. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J.F. Bappe.ey. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
aud 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 2ls. net. (Jnland 
postage 6d.) 

“Mr. John F. Baddeley’s volume is a work of very high value, for it is 
written by one who knows this great region intimately, and who has lived 
among the tribesmen and noted their customs, their superstitions, and their 
traditional songs and legends.’"—Contemporary Review. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY 


HOLLAND (1791-1811). Edited by the Eart or ILCHESTER. 
. With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Zn!and postage — 


“No livelierand more absorbing journal has been published for a long time.’ 
—Black and White. 




















THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTH- 
BROOK. A Memoir. By Bernard MALLET. With 8 
Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. (Znxland postage 5d.) 


‘Mr. Bernard Mallet bas done bis work extremely well......He has given us 
a picture of a man and a view of his work which can hardly be praised too 
highly. "—Globe. 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life 
of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Kar. 
RINGHOFFER. Translated by Mrs. UC. E. BARRETT-LENNARD 
and M. W. Hoper. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (/nland postage 6d.) 


“Probably it is these social reminiscences, chiefly of the English Court, 


that will please most readers best. They are full of human interest.’ 
—The Times. 








STALKS ABROAD: being some Record 
of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. By Harotp Fuank WALLACE, F.ZS. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Jnland 
postage 5d) 

“This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent 
years, full of the oy of the outdoor life, yet with many shrewd observations 
and criticisms of lasting value.””"—Country Lise. 





SISYPHUS: an Operatic Fable. By R.C. 
TREVELYAN. Feap. 4to, 53. net. (Jnland postage 3d.) 
“ A play of vigour and inspiration.’’—Morning Post. 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT 


IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. By Recrinatp StepuEeN 
CoPLEsTON, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. SECOND EDITION, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Zaland postage 41.) 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson: 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Mapsand 
Pians, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 16s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Photo- 


gravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps. 8vo, 14s. net. 
(inland postage 5d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











JUST READY.—AN IDEAL’ GIFT-BOOK. 





A Companion Volume to ‘Scenes in the 
Life of Our Lord.” 


Folio (16} by 12} In.), handsomely bound in 
white cloth, full gilt, 16s. net. (Postage 94. extra), 


THE GOSPEL 


IN THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Containing 
Twenty-four Original Coloured Pictures 
(Mounted on Stout Artistic Paper) 


By HAROLD COPPING 


With Descriptive Letterpress by 
THE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM 


The drawings embody some results of Mr. Copping’s visit to 
the East in 1905. His conception of the incident or personage 
depicted is often as striking in its independence and originality 
as it is rich in its spiritual suggestiveness, whilst the details of 
landscape, clothing, and surroundings are the results of careful 
study on the spot. 


The pictures are mounted on stout, artistic paper, the surface 
of each picture measuring 10 by 6$ inches. The descriptive text 
by the Bishop of Durham is set in a clear, bold type, and printed 
on antique paper of good quality. 

The following Is a List of the Picturos:— 


The Smiting of the Rock 
The Brazen Serpent 
Moses on Pisgah 
The Fate of the Canaanite Kings 
Ruth and Naomi 
Samuel and Eli 
The Anointing of David 
| Elijah and Ahab 
| The Finding of the Book 
By the Rivers of Babylon 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
| Nehemiah’s Midnight Survey 


Cain and Abel 

Noah Building his Altar 
Hagar and Ishmael 
Abraham and Isaac 
Rebekah at the Well 
Jacob’s Vow 

Jacob and Esau 

The Selling of Joseph 
Joseph Known to his Brethren 
The Finding of Moses 
The Burning Bush 


PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Adam and Eve | 





ORDER FORM 


for “The Gospel in the Old Testament,” by Harold 
Copping and the Bishop of Durham, 


Price 16s. not. 


, sailing titel 
BOOKSELLER, 


f copy \ 


(copies J of the above work, for which 


Please send me 


(a) I enclose remittance, value 


(8) I agree to pay on delivery. 


Strike out line not required. 











i ! 
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ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS 
AND COMPANY’S LIST 


COMPLETION OF SELWYN BRINTON’S 
RENAISSANCE in ITALIAN ART 


Part 111.—THE MEDIC! IN FLORENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


The entire work being a complete account of the Art of the 
Italian Revival in nine parts, 179 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 
£1 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIRIES’ FOUNTAIN 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


With over 40 Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 








A Prize Competition for Junior Readers has been arranged. 
FIFTY-FIVE PRIZES OFFERED. 
Full particulars from all Booksellers or the Publishers. 


RECORDS OF AN OLD 


CHESHIRE FAMILY 


By Sir DELVES L. BROUGHTON, Bt. 


With 50 Full-page Collotype Plates, 37 Coloured Coats-of-Arms, 
and other I)lustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, £3 3s. net. 
ONLY 50 COPIES FOR SALE: A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS & CO., LTD., 
3 ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 








A History of the First Trinity 
Boat Club, 1825-1908. 


By W. W. ROUSE BALL. With 9 Illustrations, Arms of the 
Club, Map of Racing Course 1827-1834, after 1834, Boat Races 
1837, Boathouse 1845-1863, 1863-1871, after 1872, Railway 
Bridge 1846-1870, Railway Bridge Built 1870. Crown 8vo, 
hs. net. 
BR. C. Lemuanyn. in Country Life.—‘'I have read Mr. Rouse Ball's little book 
with genuine interest and pleasure.” 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


Modern Egypt. _8y the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait and a Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


The Situation in Egypt. 


Address delivered to the Eighty Club on December 15th, 1908, 

By the EARL OF CROMER. §8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 
Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt and 
the Sudan. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 
Mombasa. With 35 Mapsand Plans. Fifth Edition. 58. net. 


Highways & Byways in Surrey. 
By ERIC PARKER. With over 140 Illustrations by Huc# 
THomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 








* 


By ALFRED NOYES, 
[English Men of Letters. 








William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 


A Short Biographical Memoir. Written by some of his Pupils, 
and Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


French Prints of the Eighteenth 


Century. By RALPH NEVILL. 
With 50 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Book of the Pearl. The History, 
Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen of Gems. 
By Dr, G, F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. With 100 
Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


Notes of a _ Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.8. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Origin & Development of the 


Moral Ideas. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 
Ph.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. 14s. net. 

Prerwusly published: Vol. I, 14s. net. 


Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medieval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Illus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., Svo, 18s, net. 

















; 








Richard Bentley, D.D. 4 Biptiography 
of his Works and of all the Literature called forth 
by his Acts or his Writings. By A. T. BARTHOLOMEW, 
M.A. With an Introduction and Chronological Table by 
J. W. CLARK, M.A., Hon.Litt.D. (Oxford). Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 
Feap. 4to, Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

Bookseller.—‘* The memory of the greatest classical critic of Greek and Latin 
literature that England has produced is enshrined im the most practical way 
in these pages.” 





Students’ Life and Work in the 


University of Cambridge. 
By KARL BREUL. Two Lectures delivered to the University 
Extension Students at Cambridge in July, 1908. 1s. net. 
Athenzum.--""Gives an admirable summary of the life and work of 
Cambridge men to-day.” 





Cambridge. a Brief Study in Social Questions. 
By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Cheaper Issue with a New Chapter. 
Paper covers, Is. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

-  eealiaaaas Jebb and her friends have written an admirable little 





The Muse in Motley. 
Verses by Hartley Carrick, M.A. (Oxon.) Reprinted 
from Punch and other papers, with Foreword by A, T. 
QUILLER-COUCH. Fceap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Court Journal.—“It is long since we have come across so amusing and 
clever a volume of light verse.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large stock. Many rare ones. ‘Send stamp for this month's List (which 


@ives size and shape of each). 
PSAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 





Doctors. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
An Address delivered to the Students of the Medical ScHool 
of the Middlesex Hospital, lst October, 1908. With Preface 
and Portrait. Sold for the benefit of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. 


Translated into English by T. RICE HOLMES, Hon. Litt.D., 
Dublin. With Map, Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. net. 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The Zneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English by J. W. MACKAIL, MA., LL.D. 
UT O00, 8. Bet 
Free-Trade in Being. 

By RUSSELL REA, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Economic Science in Relation 


to Practice. An Inaugural Lecture given at Cambridge, 
30th Oct., 1908. By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. 8vo, limpcloth, 1s net. 


India: its Life and Thought. 


By JOHN P. JONES, D.D. Illustrated Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Canadian Manor and its Seig- 


neurs. The Story of a Hundred Years, 1761-1861. 


By Professor GEORGE M. WRONG, M.A. With Illustrations, - 
Medium Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Macmilian’s lliustrated Catalogue post-free on application 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S XMAS. LIST. 


GREAT MASTERS, 1400-1800. 
100 Photogravures of the finest Works of the most Famous Painters. 
With Notes on each Picture by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 
Each Picture 15 by 20 inches. In portfolio, £5 net. 


MODERN ART. 


& Comparative Study of the Formative Arts: being a 
Contribution to a Now System of Asthetics. 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 
With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, 42s. net.* 


Authorised by Mr. Whistler. 
THE LIFE OF 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 
By E. R. & J. PENNELL, 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe.* 
[Second Impression, 


The Work of John Sargent, R.A, 


By ALICH MEYNELL. With 58 Photogravures aud 4 Lithographs. 
Imp. 4to, £6 6s. net. Also Editions de Luxe. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text Illustrations by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W.S. Crown 4to, 15s. net.* 
IRVING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE SAME ARTIST. 
Rip Van Winkie. By WaAsHINGTON 

ith 51 Plates in Colour and 5 Drawiugs in Black-and- White, crown 4to, 
lds. net. 


Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroi. 


With 13 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White Drawings, 
pott 4to, 6s, net. 


SONGS from the GARDEN OF KAMA. 


By LAURENCE HOPE. With Illustrations from Photographs by M. 
EABDLEY-WILMOT. Crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. 


Poems by EDMUND GOSSE. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE, 
Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, 
R.I. Royal 8vo, 16s, net. Also an Edition de Luxe.* 

IN JAPAN. Pilgrimages to the Sanctuaries of Art. 
By GASTON MIGEON, Conservator of the Louvre Museum. 

With 68 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Egypt: Below the Cataracts. Described 

and Illestrated with 60 Coloured Plates by WALTER TYNDALE, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 
Cathedral Cities of England. By Grorcs 


GILBERT. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by W. W, COLLINS, B.I. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Cathedral Cities of France. By Hexrsert 
MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL. With 60 Water-Colour 
Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S. Demy 8vo, lés. net. 














ROMANCES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “ Marie Antoinette.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


GREAT ARTISTS. 
Rembrandt, By Emuez Micuet. 


Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 42s, net. 
Also a Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 21s. net, 


Gainsborough. By Sir Water Armstronc. 
Profusely Illustrated, 15s. net. 
Reynolds. By Sir Water Armstrona. 
Profusely Illustrated, 15s. net. 
Raeburn. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Profusely Illustrated, £5 5s. net. 
Seven Centuries of Lace. By Mrs. T. H. 
POLLEN. Profusely Illustrated, royal 4to, 30s, net. 
[Second Impression. 
A Guide to Modern Cookery. by A. 


ESCOFFIER. New and Revised Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 

















* Prospectus of these Works, Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List of 
Books for Presentation, and Mr. Heinemann's Autumn 
Announcement List, post-free. 








London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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B. T. BATSFORD'S LIST. 
OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION 


ENGLISH HOUSES & GARDENS 


IN THE XVIIth AND XVIIIth CENTURIES. A Series of Bird's-eye 
Views from Contemporary Engravings by Kip, Badeslade, Harris, and 
others. With Descriptive Notes by MERVYN MACARTNEY, B.a. 
F.S.A. Containing 61 fascinating Plates reproduced from the rare originals, 
4to, half-vellum gilt, 15s. net. [Just published, 
‘« This is a book to delight the architect, the garden architect, the amateur, 
and the topographer.”—Architectural Review. 


New Volume in the “ Old English Cottage Series.” 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARM.- 


HOUSES IN SURREY. Containing 100 beautiful Collotype Pilates, 
reproduced from Photographs specially taken by W. GALSWORTHY 
DAVIE. With Descriptive Notes and Sketches by W. CURTIS GREEN, 
Crown 4to, Art Canvas Gilt, from a Special Design, 21s. net. 

“The volume is in every way a worthy companion to the earlier ones in 
the series, and should delight all who are interested in the history of our 
domestic architecture.”—Daiy Telegraph. 

The three former Volumes in the Series deal with (1) Kent and 
Sussex ; (2) Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire; and 
(3) The Cotswolds. Price 21s. each. 


THE CHARM OF THE ENGLISH 


VILLAGE. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. Illustrated by Syprer RB, 
JONES. With Frontispiece in Coloured Photogravure and 120 Pen 
Drawings. Large 8vo, handsomely bound in Art Linen, 7s. 6d. net, 

**A delig htful volume for lovers of rural England. Mr. Ditchfield discourses 
of all the characteristic features of the village while Mr. Jones addg 
immensely to the charm of the volume by his copious illustrations, which, 
both in tec hnique and conception, take a high rank among specimens of the 
modern landseape in pen and ink.”—Times, 

“It is a volume which no lover of our beautiful old homely country places 
should fail to see and read,”—Daily Telegraph. 


OLD LACE. A Handbook for Collectors, 
An Account of the Different Styles of Hand-made Lace: their History, 
Characteristics, and Manufacture. By M. JOURDAIN, Editor of 
Palliser’s *‘ History of Lace.” Containing 163 choice Examples of Old 
Lace from Photographs. Large 8vo, artistically bound in Art Linen 
Gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published, 


A Treasury of English Renaissance Ornament. 


THE ART OF THE PLASTERER 


An Account of the Decorative Development of the Craft from the 
16th to the 18th Century. By GEORGE P, BANKART. With 478 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. Large 4to, Art Linen Gilt, 
price 25s. net. [Just published, 


NATURE AND ORNAMENT. 


I.—Nature, the Raw Material of Design. By LEWIS F. DAY. With 
350 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. [Just published. 


ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITEC- 


TURE. Au Analysis of the Principles and Qualities to be looked? for in 
Buildings. _By JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., Fellow and Past-Presideut of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. With 80 Illustrations, demy 
8vo, Art Linea Gilt, 5s. net; or in limp leather gilt, 7s. net. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 


By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A., and BANISTER F. 
FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. Fitth Edition, greatly Enlarged. With 2,000 
Illustrations of Views and Details of the Chief Buildings of the World, 
Thick demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


ENGLAND, An Analysis of the Origin and Development of English 
Church Architecture, from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of 
the Mowasteries. By FRANCIS BOND, M.A., Hon. A.RB.1.B.A. Con- 
tainiug 800 pages, with 1,254 Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3ls. 6d. uet. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Development of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods. By 
J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.4. With 300 Illustrations, Large 8vv, cloth 


gilt, £1 1s, net. 
ENGLISH FURNITURE DE- 
By NSTANCE SIMON, 


SIGNERS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY, 
With 62 Full-page Illustrations of choice and little-known Specimens, 


Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net, 


PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING. 


By ELEANOR ROWE, With 169 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. A Book 


about Embroidery. By LEWIS F. DAY and MARY BUCKLE. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Containing 120 Full-page and smaller 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


HERALDRY AS ART. An 


Account of its Development and Practice. By GEORGE W. EVE, B.E. 
Witli 300 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. uet. 


*,* IMustrated Catalogue sent free on application. *,* 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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BOOKS ARE THE 


BEST PRESENTS 





SOME NEW GIFT-BOOKS 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneru 


GBAHAME, Author of “ The Golden Age.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6. 
[Second Hdition. 
turn of fancy and many a 
English could give us.” 
—Daii iy Mail, 
#A fascinating book for children: a charming book for grown-ups.” 


—Outlook. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. 


By G. K. CuHEsterron. 
Feap. 8v9, 5s. 


“The adventures are told with many a Lape | 
little gem of description, such as only a master o 


Third Edition, 


“The volume is full of delightful fancies, vigorous thinking, and all kinds 
of surprises.” —Manchester Guardian, 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery. 
By EB. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. [Third Edition. 
This is uniform with “ ‘The Open Road,” “ The Frieudly Town,” &c. 
“Surely a like array of beautiful and entertaining womea was 
marshalled.” —Spectator. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Edited by Exizanera 
WATERHOUSE, Editor of “‘ A Little Book of Life and Death.”” Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 

This is a wonderfal book of selections for moruing and evening reading, and 
it contains over 760 pages. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. By La Morre 
FOUQUEB. Translated by A. C. Farguuarsox. With 20 Illustrations in 
Collotype by Enmunp J. Sutiivan, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
after Direr. Demy 8vo, cloth, with full gilt back, side, and top, 7s. 6d. 
net; half white vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Edited by WILFRID MEYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure, 
fcap. 8vo, 58. net. [Third Edition, 


the Danish by A. Te1rxeika DE Marros. 
svo, 58, 
This book is for parents, not for c hi ldren, 
“It is a beautiful story of child life, and all who love children will take 


delight in its pages.” — Madame, 
“ Most amusing and delightful. A book that cannot but touch to tenderness 


never 


By Cant Ewaup. Translated from 
With Coloured Illustrations, feap. 


the natures of all grown readers of intelligence.” —Times. 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER. By Hammonp HAtt. 
Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, Drawings, and Plans, 


crown 8y¥0, 

A book of absorbing interest to every boy. It describes and illustrates full- 
sized engines of all sorts—from the express locomotive to the road-car, from 
the turbines of the latest Cunarder to the diminutive mechanism of the 
Whitehead torpedo—and explains how to make models of various types. 

“Just the book that has been long wanted, giving the young engineer a 
clear outline of the principles of modern engine practice.” —ailway News, 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. Percivat Wesre.. 
ana C. 8. COOPER. With 8 Coloured and 63 Black-and-White Plates 
by C, F. Newatt. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 
FOURTH EDITION. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Ouiver Lopes, 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 

“It is im ible to withhold sympathy from the genuine fervonr with 
which Sir Oliver devotes himself to breaking down the notion that the 
scientific conception of the world is incompatible with the religious or 
spiritual view.”—Times. 


THE WOMEN BONAPARTES. By H. Noe WILirAms, 


Author of “Five Fair Sisters.” With many Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
In this work Mr. Noel Williams traces the careers of the mother and three 
sisters of the great Napoleon. 
“An accomplished, learned, 


il lustrated. "—Morning Leader 
“ Not merely one of the most entertaining, but one of the most illuminative 
” 


of the books written in recent years round the personality of the Empe ror. 
—Liwerpool Post, 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in 
her Golden Age. By E. L. 5. HORSBURGH, Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 
15s, net. 

“ All the infinite complexities of interests and intrigues are here set forth 
clearly so that the student’s way should be made plain.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A work of literary value and philosophic value which will bring profit and 
delight at every readivg."—Outlook. 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

[Romantic History. 

The book is better reading than any 

1e of being true. 

—Daily Telegraph, 


and very readable survey, excellently 


“A fine and masterly volume. 
historical novel, and it has the crowning virt 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatton, 
F.R.S. With 7 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life, 
—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day. 
“The book is a record of a life, distinguished in a high degree by ingenuity 
and resource ; while the manner in which the story is told apeaks eloquently 
of the charm, the modesty, and the simplicity of the author.”—Daily News. 





| A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE - 


THE FIRST GOVERNESS OF THE NETHERLANDS : 
MARGARET OF AUSTRIA. By ELEANOR E. TREMAYNE. With 20 
lllustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

[Romantic History Series, Edited by Mantis P. Hume. 


THE MEDICI POPES. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Liva Durr Gorpon 
(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of which 13 are by 
AUBREY WATERFIELD, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition in the press. 


One of the most delightful books of gossip about Italian life that we have 
ever read.””"—Athenzum, 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Dircnrrep, M.A. 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
[Second Edition in the press, 


* Full of information and teeming with stories.” 


GHIRLANDAIO. By Geratp 8. Davies. With 55 
Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, [Classics of Art. 
“ This life of the artist is the most exhaustive that has yet appeared.” 
— Scotsman. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. Translated by J. Haynes. With 94 
Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art, 
“ The text in this book is learned, well balanced, sympathetic; 
tions are a delight.”—Daily News, 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND. By G. G. Covtroy, 
M.A. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
{Second Edition in the press. 
A vivid and realistic picture of life in the 


By Hersert M. Vaveman. 


— Guardian, 


the illustra- 


“* At once popular and scholarly. 
fourteenth century. imes. 
“A scholarly performance 


OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A. D. GODLEY. Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


** A book packed full of information. Oxford men will thank Mr. Godley for 
his most entertaining book,”"—Daily Telegrap) 


WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES. By Emm. 

Doetor Juris. With 36 Dlustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“It is a wonderful array that passes through the pages of Dr. Reich's 
interesting, careful, and clever book.""—Daily Express, 


THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. 


RICHARDSON, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. 


trated, demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful a 
and attractive literary style 
“ As a virile, interesting, and aiuusing book the work is admirable.’ 


Manchester Courier, 
THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luorp Sanpers. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy &vo, 12s. 64. net. 


A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women ,—Rogers, 
Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, among them. 


THE WESTMINSTER PROBLEMS-BOOK. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net 


‘“‘The Westminster Problems-Book” contains a selection from the work of ‘ 
those who have lately contributed to the Problem Page of the Saturday 


, revealing astonishing erudition.”—Scotsman, 


By 


REICH, 


By CHARLES 


With 46 Mustrations, of which four are in Colour, demy 


By Cuartes Marriorr. Illus- 


cord of experiences, presented in a vigorous 
isman, 


nd intere sting r 
—_Se 
. 


| Westminster Gazette, 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Six Shillings each. 


HOLY ORDERS Marie Corelli 


SALTHAVEN - - - - - W. W. Jacobs 
OVER BEMERTON’S - - - EE. V. Lueas 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER 
THE HEART SMITER - Mary E. Mann 
INTERPLAY - - - - Beatrice Harraden 
COUSIN CINDERELLA - Sara Jeannette Duncan 
MIRAGE - - - - 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT 
HILL RISE - - ore 


Anthony Hope 


E. Temple Thurston 
- Richard Bagot 
W. B. Maxwell 
Constance Maud 





METHUEN and CO. 


36 Essex Street, 


London, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. - A SELECTION FROM 
DARTON’S FINE ART Each volume printed on superfine paper, 


profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
SE Ri ES Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
s top, 8} by 53, price Gs.; calf, 10s. 6d. net, 

| 


RUNAWAYS & CASTAWAYS ss CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. ‘With Coloured . Old Tales of Greece. 
Frontispiece and Title-page and numerous Black- FOR By E. F. BUCKLEY. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
and-White Illustrations by F. D. BEDFORD. cuitpren. SIDGWICK. Illustrated by FRANK PAPE. 


{ 











SOME OF THE OTHER POPULAR VOLUMES IN THiS SERIES INCLUDE: 





Miustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. Illustrated by F. M. RUDLAND. 


‘ANOTHER BOOK OF VERSES FOR > THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. SHERWOOD. . ‘ 
Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Edited, with Introduction, by M. E. PALGRAVE. 


’ “A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing edition of 
' * A delightful compilation.”—Athenzum. deservedly popular seny.”"—-Dalty Nowe, . : 


Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 














Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 








OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
: * : A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. By MARY MACLEO 


D. 
A volume of over 40) pages of special interest, as showing the Literature r r 
popular among Children during the last hundred years. Boys and girls of tho Introduction by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
present day will fiud no less pleasure in reading these stories, for theattraction | ‘Should take a high place. In this work the most famous ballvls have 
of a good tale, well told, lasts through many generations. _ | been done into prose so skilfully, and have heen so artistically illustrate: that 
it forms a volume to be highly prized. An excellent gift-bo>k."—Standard, 











Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


. Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 
THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” & OTHERS. a 
By JANE and ANN TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. By MARY MACLEOD. 

* The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praised by such With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. ‘ 
great judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfluous. No other **Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 
writers of children’s poetry have written of childish incident with all the | taste and discretion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
child's simplicity.”—Spectator. ** Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we bave 
seen.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. |74= poox OF KING ARTHUR AND 


Retold from CHAUCER and other Writers. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, With Introduction by Dr. | 41S NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


F. J. FURNIVALL. Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 


“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introluction By MARY MACLEOD. 
to Chaucer which cannot be bettered Told with the greatest skill .....any r : row r > 
boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and yet their character is preserve, With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
No fitter present could be found.”—World. ** An admirable piece of work.” —Athenzum. 
“The Arthurian legends have never been told in simpler fashion than in this 


altoge ther charming volume. ; —Qu ween. 


Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. dresses oa Pavan se a AR _.nrtsn ideeaie 
ye gees eae - Mlustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RI 
A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROM ANCE. | — 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. THE E SHAKESPEARE ~ STORY BOOK. | 
“*A very beautiful book......deeply interesting to any intelligent child, and By MARY MACLEOD. Saas 
the beauty of the old romauces will appeal strongly to any imaginative mind.” | With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 
—World. | Miss Macleod has followel the plot more Gon ly er Mary and Charles 
uth. 


Lamb, and a charming book of stories is the rasult.”— 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R&.I. | be ox Gorton Browne's illustrations adi anot ther charm to a very attractive 
0D —Spectator. 


FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


With Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD. een 
“A fairy book beyond reproach." Greg é. TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
| With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 














Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 












































Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. | **Oue of the best of the new editious that the present Christmas has called 
— forth. Strangers to the fascinating pea of Maria Edgeworth could not have 


a better volame in which to learn what they have beeu missing.’”’—Jimes. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. | as _“ Nothing c ral 1 be m oro admirabl y eirrie lout. -" —Book n _ 





Introduction by EDWARD CLODD. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RI. 
“ The illustrations leave paties to be Seber "*"—Stan lard, — ——— 
“This i ally a seasc le book for all Christ ses." —Punch. 
Bo nn wendhammaeemenaatorecomedtmathiie aetna : __|SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RI. AND UNDINE. 
By DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
STORIES _FROM FROISSART. With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals All,” &c. | ‘Certain to engage the sympathies of au eutirely new set of readers.” 
** A really fine book, and effectively illustrated.""—9ut!ook. —Daily Teleg raph. 








Illustrated by GORDON BROW NE and W. H. C. GROOME 


, EN SWEETHEART - TRAVELLERS. 
NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 9S cnorcern 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. ** We confess to having fallen under the spell of these delightful chronicles. 


“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have | ‘he illustrations are just what was wanted to make this one of the most 
seen.” — Westminster Gazette. | attractive books about children.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & COS LIST. 





THE GIANT “. TREASURE CAVES 


By Mrs. MULLIKEN. [Illustrated by W. RAINEY. In 
handsome binding and with Coloured Illustrations, 5s, 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS. [Illustrated by A. TALBOT 
SMITH. In handsome bindings and with Coloured Illustra- 


tions, 5s. 


THE MYSTERY OF COXFOLLY. 


By PHBE ALLEN. With Illustrations in Colour, cloth 
boards, 3s. 


Story Lives of Great Musicians 


y F. J. ROWBOTHAM. Illustrated by H. J. RHODES. 
Ad 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of “ Ethne,” “Little Count 
Paul,” “Mixed Pickles,” &c., &c. With many Full-page 
Illustrations by A.G. WALKER (Sculptor). Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


* Altogether successful..,...a thoroughly entertaining rolume.”—STANDARD. 
“Of absorbing interest, and in addition it throws much light on the manners 
and customs of the days of King Alfred.” —TEacHERS' AID. 


THE KING’S COCKADE. 


By HUBERT RENDEL, Author of “ Under which King?” 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Rendel has written a story which may be heartily commended to youthful 
readers, The boy who masters it—and once he turns to it he will not soon lay wt 
down—will be made thoroughly familiar with notable historical personages of the 
time, as well as of the costu:nes, customs, and manners of the period,”’—ScoTsmay. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western 


Soudan. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. M. FERRYMAN. With 
numerous Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The author has an easy, breezy, natural style, which interests us at once.” 
** A most interesting book.”"—Dai.y News. —TIMES. 


BRITONS AT BAY. 


By H. C. MOORE. [Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOE. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


“No healthy-minded boy will be able to resist its fascination.” —Recorp. 
“ Exceedingly interesting, and much general information ts interwoven with the 
story.” —ScHOOLMASTER, 


LOST SIR BRIAN. 


By ‘coe Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY. 








Clot 
awew EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. 
With Illustrations in Colour by R. WHEEL- 
(the 17th). WRIGHT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BAD THREE WEEKS. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of “ A Family of Girls,” 
&c. Illustrated by A. TaLsot Smitu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. 
* 4 capital story.”—Recorp. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. . 
By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. Illustrated by Eva Roos. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* Every character lives......./ A fresh humour takes the place of the usual senti- 
mentality, much to the delight of those who read the story.”—Trutu, 


THE BLUE VEIL. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunder- 
stood,” &c. Illustrated by C. A. SHzeprzrson. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OTH E = PY EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. 
™ Green.” With numerous Illustrations by 
DOROTHY FURNISS. Demy 8vo, — 


LA N D on superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 
s 3s. 6d. 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


WHY-WHY & TOM-CAT 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
originality and imagination which make the book charming—even to = ups. 
“ A real children’s book for children of the best kind.”~—Moryixa ue 
Uniform in style and price with the following three books by 
PHCEBE ALLEN: “PLAYING AT BOTANY,” Third 
Edition. “GARDEN PESTS,” “JACK AND JILL’S 
JOURNEY,” Second Edition. 








An Entirely Novel and Original Series. 
THE 
Treasure House Series 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful 
companion for any boy or girl visiting these 
treasure houses of the nation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WALLACE & TATE GALLERIES 


By ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT. [Illustrated by CHAS. E. BROCK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, Uniform with “OSWALD 
BASTABLE AND OTHERS.” 

“ Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘ The Railway — ” 








re NOBODY'S DOG. 


or By EDITH CARRINGTON. With numerous 
ANIMALS. Illustrations, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 


The Most Popular Annuals. 
CHATTERBOX 


NEARLY 


300 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
42nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH calls “Chatterbox” “world 
famous......its pictures are as admirable as ite letter- 
press...... it is good all through, and ite exceptional 
contents have given it an entrance to all parts of the 


ee CHATTERBOX 


Ts the best and most popular book for Children. No publication has 
ever been more widely read than CHATTERBOX. 


Either of these volumes is A CHILD'S LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 
and contains more reading matter than three ordinary 
5s. or 3s, 6d, boys’ or giris’ books. 


Ss U tw D A aes YOUNG, 








416 12 
LARGE COLOURED 
PAGES. PLATES. 


416 OVER 7 
LARGE 250 COLOURED 
PAGES, ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES, 


Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 5s. 


NOTHING BETTER. 
“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the school and nursery." —Times. 


THE PRIZE 


FOR BOYS. FOR. GIRLS. 

THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d. illustrated wrapper ; 
ls. 6d. pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
richly gilt. 

“4s a present for young children it would be dificult to find a better book.” 


LEADING STRINGS THE,,248"" 


THE BABY’S 
ANNUAL. 
Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures. Pictorial 
boards, Is. 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 4 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd.. 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Third Volume of the Authorised New 
Edition of 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Painting in Italy (Umbria, Florence, and Siena), 
from the 2nd to the 16th Century, By J. A. CROWE and 
G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Editorial Notes by 
LANGTON DOUGLAS. Six Volumes. With upwards of 
200 Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 21s, net each volume. 


Vol. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. ; 
_ Vol. I.—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. } Already nen 
Vol. IH,~THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN, AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
Just out, 
Vol. IV.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE QUATTRO-)' 
CENTO. \ 
Vol, V.—LATER SIENESE AND UMBRIANS. 
Vol. VI.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE CINQUECENTO. 


Thia Edition of “ Orowe and Cavalcasella” contains the latest 
additions and emendations of the authors, who left behind them at 
their deaths a carefully revised manuscript and many new notes. 
The work has been edited by Mr. Langton Douglas, one of the 
fires authorities on Italian Art. Not only do his Notes oontain 
the results of his own researches, but also the opinions and the 
discoveries of the most competent critics of all the leading schouls 
of art criticism, 


A PLEASURE PILGRIM IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


By C. D. MACKELLAR. With Ilustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
16s. net. 


THE EAST END OF EUROPE. 


The Report of an Unofficial Mission to the European 
Provinces of Turkey on the Eve of the Revolution. By 
ALLEN UPWARD. With Preface by the late Sir EDWARD 
LAW. With Ilustrations, 12s. net. 


Ready at 
intervals 
J during 1999, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MATHILDE. 


A Tragedy in Five Acts, 





ADOLPHUS A. JACK. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“The story is told by means of some of the most admirable 
dialogue in blank verse which we have seen.” 
—Morning Post. 
“Tt is a serious contribution to modern drama.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“The final scane in which the Regent confesses to his wife 
the infamies he has gone through to win her is instinct with 
the best dramatic qualities.”—Spectator. 
“There are many fine images and splendid lines.” 
— Academy. 
“ A powerful play with uncommon dignity and impressive- 
ness.’ — Scotsman. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 
ORTHODOXY — eae 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
“Mr. Chesterton has put the whole force of his intellect and character into 
the book, and has written with a sustained manifestation of concentrated 
purpose such as he seldom displays.""—Manchester Guardian, 


THE POEMS OF 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“The poems sum up our age.’’—Morning Post, 


HOLLY, YEW, AND BOX 
With Notes on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS 
MOORE, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Anything but a dry disquisition on these important adjuncts to old, 
fashioned gardens."’—Ubserver. 


MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED 
GENERATION, 1813-1855 


Edited by Mrs. WARRENNE BLAKE. With an Introduction by Lady 
ST. HELIER, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 168. net 
“It is comfortable to imagine that the world before our time was ao 
cheerful a place. Much of our history has to do with the deeds of such men 
and women in the mass; and to read their trivial family letters is like 
standing on the hearthrug in the firelight and listening to evening gossip.” 


CORNISH CHARACTERS _ 
AND STRANGE EVENTS 


By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of “ Devonshire Characters.” Numerous 
lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A treasure house of Cornish anecdote.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Being a Life of Napoleon III. to the time of his Election to the Presidency 
of the French Republic. By F. H. CHEETHAM. With numerous 
Illustrations, veproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, and 
Lithographs. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE ‘LONDONS’ OF 
THE BRITISH FLEET 


How they Faced the Enemy on the Day of Battle and what their Story 

Means for us To-day. By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “‘ Champions of 

the Fleet,” &. With 20 Illustrations, 8 in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Truly it is a wonderful story Mr. Fraser tells for us."”—Spectator. 


AERIAL WARFARE 


By R. P. HEARNE, With an Introduction by Sir HIRAM MAXIM, 








Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A very complete and vivid account of the possibilities of aerial warfare.” 
—Morning Post. 


ART AND COLOUR BOOKS 


VINCENZO FOPPA OF BRESCIA, 


Founder of the Lombard School 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. By CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES 
and Monsignor RODOLFO MAIOCCHJ. With over 100 Illustrations, 
many in Photogravure and 100 Documents, 4to. £4 4s. net. 
Price will be raised to £5 6s. after Jan. lst. Limited edition of 300 copies. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO 
Tilustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1630, 
By JAMES DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. A New Edition. By 
EDWARD HUTTON. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
8 vols. 42s. net. 

“ There has not been this season a nobler or more enchanting reprint than 
this edition of a hitherto unprocurable book.......To all the rich humanities of 
the Italian Renaissance there is no more companionable guide.”—Observer. 

*“Dennistoun’s delightful work......The clear insight, diligent research, 

and literary taste won for his book a place among the classics.’’—Times, 


KASHMIR: Land of Streams and Solitudes 
By P. PIRIE. With 25 Full-page Plates in Colour, and upwards of 100 
other Lilustrations by H. R. Prriz. Crown 4to. 2is. net. 

“ The book will convey many pleasant memories of the hills to those who 

have lived under them.”’—Burlington Magazine, 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY: a Monograph 
By ROBERT BOSS. With a List of Drawings by AYMER VALLANCE, 
With 16 Full-page Reproductions. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. net. 

“ Mr. Ross's life is welcome.”—Morning Post. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, With 8 Full-page Reproductions of 
Water-Colours, 160 Illustrations in the Text in Line, designed End Papers 
and Title-Page, and special Binding Design, by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
1o Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 





B.C.A. Leafict No. 21. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Reprinted from the Spectator, and published by 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION, 
23 Charing Cross, S.W. 


6s. NOVELS 6s. 
HANDICAPPED 


“The work of a master craftsman.""—Academy. 
OUR DAILY BREAD 
*“‘ This fascinating romance of peasant life.”"— Westminster Gazette, 


ARTHUR’S By A. Neri Lyons 

‘Fresh and delightful; a strengthened belief in the soul of man, in 

tolerance born of knowledge, in the unity of the human race.’’—Globe. 

A PRINCESS OF HACKNEY By C. G. Compton 

** Exasperatingly entertaining.” — Outlook. 

THE LOST CABIN MINE By FREDERICK NIVEN 

“ A treasure-hunting story told in the best ‘ Treasure Island’ style.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 

THE GREEN DOMINO By ANTHONY DYLLINGTON 

“* As pretty a romance as could be wished.”—Daily Telegraph, 

THE WELL OF ST. CLARE By ANATOLE FRANCE 


[Just out, 





By Emity PorrLe 


By Ciara VIEBIG 


” 








Price 2d., or is. Gd. per dozen, 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With 12 full-page reproductions of water-colours, numerous 
jJlustrations in the text, designed end-papers and title (printed in 
gold), and a speci al binding de sign by MILLICENT SOWERRBY. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 
copies, on larger pure rag paper, the plates mounted, and bound 
in whole | pare hme nt, Jos. 6d. net. 


“It is altogether a most handsome nd delightful productio 
—DdSheji ‘eid Telegraph 


ANNE’S TERRIBLE COOD NATURE 


and other Stories. 


By E. V. LUCAS. With 12 illustrations by A. H. BUCK- 
LAND, and cover design and coloured end-papers by F. D. 
BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The name of the author is almost a guarantee for the quality of the tales. 
These are delightfully written, and make the most wholesome of reading for 
young folks.” —Scotsman, 


MARGERY REDFORD ven FRIENDS 


An amusing and novel book for children aged from ten to 
twenty. By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN, Author of “ Little- 
dom Castle,” “ My Son and I,” & With numerous illustra- 
tions by GORDON BROWNE. Large crown Svo, cloth, 
5s. net. 
“The story makes capital reading not only for young people, but also for 
their elders, and Mrs. Spielmann has been clever in making us feel the charm 
and fascination of her heroine,”—Morning Post. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Exactly uniform with YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN is now 
reissued, in a new picture binding, this most successful and 
charming work of the Misses Sowerby. 

Crown 4to, cloth, with special picture binding, 3s. 6d. net. 


Tt would be difficult to conceive anything at once more suitable in subject, 
more artistic in treatment, and more delicate in execution.’’— Glasgow Herald, 


A BOOK OF VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Compiled by E. V. LUCAS Vith cover, title-page, and end- 
papers designed by F. D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF SCRACGLES. 


By G. W. JAMES. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 illustrations, 
2s 6d. 
*A true and most moving tale of a pet bird written by its loving owner in 
a way to delight » ohild.*—-G q 
A touching little story of a sparrow’s brief life.””"— Ge tlewom an. 
“It we yal be hard to find a simple story to match * Ser ag 3” for beauty 
and pathos.” Ladies’ Field, 
‘Quite delightful. ”"__ Westminster Gaze 


THE BUMBLETOES. 


Their adventures with Bolinda and the Buttonsboy. Pictured 

in twelve scenes by MILLICEN'T SOWERBY, and written in 

verse by GITHA SOWERLBY. Decorated cloth and title, 

tinted end-papers, the twelve scenes in colour and 18 further 

illustrations in the text, square crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

—- rhymes and illustrations are deiiciously quaint and pretty, aud much 
above the average.”—Saturday Ke t 





YESTERDAY'S CHILDREN. 


Being 12 pictures of children of all periods painted by 
MILLICENT SOWERBY, and described in verse by GITHA 
SOWERBY. In special picture cover, with 12 full-page 
coloured plates, numerous line illustrations in text, designed 
title and end papers, crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

** Many of these pictures are exceedingly pretty, and the general get-up of 


the book—in type, paper, and viguettes—is artistic and beautiful.” 
— Guardian. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRYLAND. 


By HOLME LEE. Narrating the history of Prince Glee 
and Princess Trill, the cruel persecution and condign punish- 
of Aunt Spite, the adventures of the great Tuflongbo, and 
the story of the Blackcap in the Giant’s Well. About 
250 illustrations, full-page and in text, by REGINALD L. 
and HORACE J. KNOWLES, and an introduction by E. H. 
FREEMANTLE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
* This book is in every way calculated to afford delight to children.” 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 12 coloured and many line 
illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERLY. Extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, with special binding design and end-papers 
printed in gold, 5s. net. 


“In any conceivable form ‘Alice in Wonderland’ could not fail to be 
acceptable, but with the additional attractiveness which Miss Sowerby's 
illusteat ions impart to it it will be received with enthusiasm.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


THREE HUNDRED GAMES AND 
PASTIMES : 


or, WHAT SHALL WE DO NOW? 
By E. V. LUCAS and ELIZABETH LUCAS A new 
edition, with cover design by F. D. BEDFORD, and 
numerous illustrations. Pott 4to, cloth gilt, 6s, net 


GRIMM’S GERMAN POPULAR 
STORIES. 


With steel- plat 6 illustrations after the original designs of 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and an introduction by JOHN 
RUSKIN. Square Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNCLE REMUS. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 9 coloured and 
50 other illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. Pott 4to, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE mere 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Author Uncle Remus.” 
With & full-page coloured and 50 other illus trations by J. A. 


SHEPHERD. Imperial l6mo, cloth gilt, 6s 
HELEN’S BABIES. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. With coloured fr and 


60 illustrations by EVA ROOS. Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 





THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Royal 32mo, bound in decorated washable cloth, Is. net ea h 
Over 250,000 copies of these dainty little volumes have been sold. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


38. SIMPLE SIMON. 
39. THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN. 


K. J. FRICERO. 


40. THE POTATO BOOK. 


life-story of a Potato, and its surprising 


Written and illustrated in colours by Heten 


By Lity 


adventures. 


R. Cross. 
By Epex Coyzze. Lllustrated in colours by 


ScHoFIELD. Illustrated in colours. The 





THE 


CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR FOR 


With Illustrations in colours by AMELIA BAUERLE. 


1909. 


Small 8vo, ls. net. 





LONDON : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 444 ST. ‘MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


—— es 





DIANA MALLORY 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


84th THOUSAND. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* Diana will hang upon 
the line in Mrs. Ward's superb collection of noble women.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—* It is a brilliant story, wholly worthy 
of its brilliant author, and it should have a more popular success 
than any previous book—there are nine or more—from her pen.” 


5th IMPRESSION IN THE PRESs, 


From the LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—** Diana Mallory’ 
isa great book, great in the charm, correctness, and restraint of 
its style, great in the fascinating skill with which its story jg 
unfolded, great in its swift and dazzling flashes of portraiture,” 





THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
WORLD.—“ This study of Irish life and character is undoubtedly one of its 
author’s most powerful and attractive novels.” 
ABERDEEN FREF PRESS.—*“ Mrs. Hinkson’s gift of pathos is employed 
with the happiest effect, and she handles the love scenes with all the old 
charm of simplicity. It is a strong novel, and we cordially recommend it.” 


THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND, 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
STANDARD.—“ A striking and powerful story.” 


WORLD.—‘ That ‘spirited and imaginative writer of historical romances, 
Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney, has given us a picturesque and powerful 
story.” 








nam ——_——— 





BLACKSTICK PAPERS. By Lady 
RITCHIE. With Portraits, large post Svo, 6s, net. 
TIMES.—“ Lady Ritchie takes somehow the impression of a gay, amusing 
world, turns over the leaves of her Look and seizes a sentence here and there; 
remembers something that happened forty years ago, and rounds it all into an 
essay which has the buoyancy and the shifting colours of a bubble in the sun.” 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE. By 
ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. Illustrated by J. M, MACINTOSH, 
R.B.A. 7s, 6d, net. 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ Miss Eleanor Hayden has given us a book which in its 
cool green covers is a refreshment to heart and eye. Sbe takes us through 
the byways of life at a leisurely pace, with a pause, here for a story, and here 
for some local gossip. Good stories abound aud they are excellently told.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. By 
Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.0, C.B.. LLD, 
F.R.C.S. Third Impression. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Half-tone Illustrations, small royal Svo, 12s, net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“Sir Frederick Treves’s account of his 
travels in India was a delightful book, but his tale of ‘The Cradle of the 

Deep’ is even better.” 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 
- By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White Company,” 
&c. With 16 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
A series of Chats about Books. A young man whose mind is still plastic 
may eatch the love of books from it, and the man who desires to start a little 
book collection of his own might find it his best guide. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 
EAST AFRICA. By Liecut.-General R. S. 8. BADEN- 
POWELL, C.B., F.R.GS. With several Coloured Plates 
and a large number of Illustrations, oblong 4to, 21s. net. 


OF BEAUTY. By FELIX CLAY, Architect, Author of 
“Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary,” &¢, 
Large post 8vo, 6s, net. 
TIMES.—“ This is a book written with ability, which traces (through a 
general analysis of sensation, feeling, instinct, &c.) our artistic likes aud 
dislikes to instinctive preferences originally necessary for survival,” 


Third Revised and Greatly Enlarged Edition, 3s. Gd. net, 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWER. 
ING TREES AND SHRUBS. By A. D. WEBSTER. 
**We commend the work on its undoubted merits as a reference work and 

guide.’’—Journal of Horticulture. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 
oe J. B. ATLAY. With Portraits, demy 8vo, lis, 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), 
Author of “Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &c. Fourth 
Edition. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALIFE 0F WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Sixth and Revised Edition, with a new Preface, 
With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 
By Capt. ROBT. F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Illus. 
trations, and Map. Large post 8vo, 10s. net. 





*.* Copies of the Library Edition, iu 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net,are still to be had, 





~ 


A NEW WORK PRESENTING THE CASE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE SOCIAL FETICH.” 


THE HUMAN WOMAN. 


By LADY GROVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WITH A VIGNETTE TITLE-PAGE. 


Demy Svo, 5s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A seasonable and admirably-reasoned contribution to the burning question of the day, ‘ Votes for 
Women.’...... This book should be widely read and studied by all. It is admirable in temper, and solid in logic and argument.” 





A Splendid Christmas Gift. 





In 1 volume of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. 


THE DIGTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


net in cloth; or 32s. net in half morocco. 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


ATHENZUM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and 


the journalist.” 


NOTE.—Copies of the INDEX and EPITOME in the alternative Bindings can be seon at tho principal Booksellers’ in London 


andin the country. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


Prospcctus of the INDEX and EPITOME and of the DICTIONARY post-free on application. 
will be hazpy to send an Iilustrated Catalogue of thcir Sooks suitable 


for Presents post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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